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Head and shoulders above the rest 


1955 
a This year of 


cartons and 
4 lb. &1 Ib. boxes. 





In a changing world, 
‘Greys’still give 


Each exquisite chocolate a joy to eat the Virginia smoker 


re 








the old satisfaction — 








undiluted, unaltered 























20 for b/'2 


25 box 4/6 














Aut your retaster for Riggis Sheets Hany dfficulty ‘ 
write for name of retailer to the manufacturers ~ 


RIGG BROS LTD. 
S8FAULKNERST MANCHESTER T': ssueo BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 
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Quoffy is pure coffee flavour-sealed with 
energising glucose, and is specially blended by Lyons 
for people who like really good coffee—in 
a hurry ! It’s made in the cup in a moment— 


and you’ll find it very economical. 
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‘There is no experience more exhilarating than to be comfortably 
settled aboard a big Union-Castle Mail Liner, en route for 
Sunny South Africa, 

These fine modern ships (19,000 to 28,000 gross tons), with 
their spacious public rooms and promenade decks, well- 
appointed state-rooms, excellent cuisine and attentive staff, 
make the sea voyage everything you could wish it to be — 
a renewal and refreshment of body and mind. 


FIRST-CLASS Z 4 
EXCURSION 
FARES TO 

SOUTH AFRICA 


IN MAY AND JUNE 
SAVE YOU 20% 


(p> 
ly 


BOL ie 


UNION - CASTLE 


APPLY—Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, pase of 
West End Passenger Agency: 125 Pall Mall, London, 











The towering drying 
cylinders of Britain’s 
largest boardmaking 
machine whose crews 
produce a greater 
weight of board per 
man than any similar 
machine in the world 

















Throughout the 

chequered history of our 

country the “ Tower ’”’ has 

stood firm — defying fire and 

plague, conflict and rebellion. 
Compared with the Tower of 
London, the House of Cope is 
young — yet in its 58 years of 
existence, it, too, has become a 
symbol of stability to thousands of 
sportsmen. In addition to providing 
the racing enthusiast with the world’s 
finest Racing Service, Cope’s faithful 
adherence to the principles of integrity 
and fair play, remains constant season 
after season, year after year. 








Please send me a free cooy of your 
Nustrated brochure. (1 am over 21 


years of age.) 3% all ri brochure, and you will see 
at once why Cope’s Racing 
Name ‘| > Service is the finest in the 


bring you a free copy. 
Address 


da 


Send for Cope’s illustrated 
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is YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
| own 


years of 


teamwork 


There are machines at Thames Board 
Mills so great in length, width and depth 
as to dwarf the men who work on them. 
But it is only in size that human stature 
is eclipsed. During fifty years of board- 
making, Thames Board Mills Limited has 
put the welfare of its employees above all 
else. The result is teamwork and an ever- 
growing list of long-service employees 
through whose craftsmanship the pro- 
ducts of Thames Board Mills meet the 
critical needs of thousands of customers. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of :* 
“THAMES BOARD ” for cartons, etc. 
“ FIBERITE” Solid and Corrugated Packing Cases 
*“ ESSEX ” Wallboard 
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_1 The World’ Best Known Turf Accountants 
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theres always 


GIRLING. 


THE BEST BRAKES IN THE WOR 


SERVICE 


for wherever you motor 
you'll find a LOCAL 
GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 

HYDRAULIC SPARES 


to keep your car Rubber seats, Hoses, Master 


WAY OUT AHEAD 


GENUINE GIRLING SPARES 
and factory trained personnel to fit 
them efficiently 


FACTORY LINED 
REPLACEMENT BRAKE SHOES 


REPLACEMENT DAMPERS 


GIRLING LIMITED - KINGS ROAD - TYSELEY - BIRMINGHAM 11 





PHILIP MORRIS ane osrrcncn: 
PHILIP MORRIS are DIFFERENT 
PHILIP MORRIS ARE different 


..-AND THE DIFFERENCE IS 


delightful! 





Notice while you smoke —and after. A 
Philip Morris cigarette smokes cool, mild, 
different and delightful. And after—the 
special blend leaves your mouth perfectly 
fresh. Try a packet. You may prefer them 


Twenty for 3/9 








= PHILIP MORRIS 


FOR MORE SMOKING PLEASURE 


Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
literature and information. This office is at your 
service for free, friendly and non-commercial 
advice on holidays in South Africa. 


SATOUR 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|. 


TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17 








What is 


your 
mental age? 


Every now and then some question of business or finance 
arises which, you feel, really isn’t your job. But it may very 
well be ours. For the convenience of our customers, we keep 
upon our staff a number of people who are very know- 
ledgeable in all kinds of matters which are not, strictly 
speaking, ‘banking’. These specialists will obtain currency 
for foreign travel (and passports too, if required). They will Le DAILY NEWSPAPER, for example, 





act as a customer’s Executor, help with his Income Tax 
problems and so on. Indeed, on all those occasions when 
the services of a financial expert would be more than a 
little helpful, it is sound commonsense to step into the . , , 

nearest branch of the Westminster Bank. gence. Why did you choose it? Is it a paper 


WESTMINSTER BANK = you 2t¢ proud of? 


LIMITED 


must give some clue to your intelli- 





Some people judge a newspaper by its 
circulation. But you will more often find 
that a high reputation and a fairly low 
circulation go together. The Manchester 
Guardian is not and never will be for the 
millions. It is for those who relish wit, good 
writing, honest reporting, clear thinking. 

Many people today are so hypnotised by 
their present daily reading that they are 
seriously underestimating their mental pow- 
ers. As a refreshing change, try reading the 
Manchester Guardian. It will talk to you 
At the Hunt today the New Elizabethans hi 5) 9 { as an intelligent adult. 


crown their enjoyment with eA ia If you have any difficulty in getting your 


a % | - Manchester Guardian regularly, pl write to: 
Fhe THREE CASTLES” Cited tic Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 


W. 0. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britein & Ireland), Ltd. TT263F 
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“ the very flower of packs 
4 4’ 
Snug and shapely, the poppy-head is hard to match for inspired packing. But 
Bowaters, too, do nice work—they can be counted on for safe and thrifty protection for 
many products. Five separate companies go to form the Packaging Division 
of the Bowater Organisation— they handle paper in a multitude of forms. Their 
corrugated cases, sacks, drums, spiral-wound canisters, paper bags and protective wrappings 


carry British goods all over the world and offer strong evidence of a service that 


has solved many packaging problems. 


- THE PACKAGING DIVISION OF THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


Bowaters Sales Company Limited, Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


Scruffy hair 
puts people off! 


Here's how to end 


do you —_ , : _ DRY SCALP 
¥ | , 

sas, SCRUFFY HAIR looks awful! Flakes of dandruff 

take cold pst ie ‘ «ie in the parting, or on the collar . . . that uncombed 
This is look — Dry Scalp can spoil the smartest appearance. 
DRY SCALP Start to use ‘ Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic, and 
Looks awful, doesn’t it? you'll notice a wonderful difference! Hair will 
Is your hair dry, scruffy, look healthy and stay tidy all day; dandruff will 
unmanageable, dand- disappear! Just a regular massage with a few drops 
— oo ous for 20 seconds every day; don’t rub — just work 

Hair Toni sotne' it in gently, moving the whole scalp. ‘ Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic costs 
mm cemmmamenmucs qpcmcepengy only 2/9d.,or4/ 3d. 
- bee ’ i Gag ee “--%% for double the 
or do you aa — quantity. 


take GROOKES! 





What a difference! 
When you end Dry 
Scalp with ‘ Vase 
line’ Hair Tonic, 
your scalp feels 
better, your hair 
stays well-groomed 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


Thestronger capsule for greater protection 


Rich in ‘procective’ Vitamin A and , Vaseling HAIR TONIC 


‘sunshine’ Vitamin D 
FROM CHEMISTS ONLY - 25 FOR 2/6, 100 FOR 8/6 











THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 


'  #* Vaseline ‘ ie the registered trade mark of the Chesetrough Mig Co. Lid 
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Now your bicycle’s all over my towel! » § j 


i 
3 
KT 
$3 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to = 
remove grime by washing. The housewife, looking at her towels, has needed little telling. 

Within recent years sodium phosphates have come to her help. New washing powders, anonymously containing 
Albright and Wilson phosphate products — although hardly abolishing washdays — are making clothes 


cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 


(8) Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT &€ WILSON LTD-+> 49 PARK LANE+> LONDON: W.41 


TBW iod2 
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Even if 
you're a rabbit 


at golf 








youll know... 











this mark is 














for your 
protection 











Harris Tweed is so magnificent that — 








to safeguard purchasers --- it is legally 
























































protected. This mark, devised some years 
ago, may by law be stamped only on 

7 Harris Tweed — which is tweed made from 
ie virgin Scottish wool handwoven by the 
crofters in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 
Golfers, motorists and all lovers of the 

great outdoors know that there is no fabric 

like sturdy, long wearing Harris Tweed. 
















































* Look for the mark on the cloth 
* Look for the label on the garment 
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Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


+t avi isTweed 
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TOBACCO 
man 


For a smooth, tull-flavoured 
smoke CRAVEN TOBACCO is miles 
ahead. Men in all walks of life 
find this fresh, rich tobacco 
gives a deep satisfaction that 
remains long after each pipeful. 
Try CRAVEN today — discover 
the richest joy in smoking. 
CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 
Craven Mixture 4/6 oz. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4{3 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


| 
| 
| 





J. BROCKHOUSE & COMPANY 


Substantial Increase in Trading Profit 


MR. J. L. BROCKHOUSE’S addrass: 


The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of J. Brockhouse and Company 
Limited was held recently at West Bromwich, Mr. J. L. Brockhouse, M.A. 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 


In the course of his speech the Chairman said: This year again shows 
a very substantial increase in the trading profit of the Group. 1 am pleased 
to say that most of our Companies had a very atbite «8 year and our 
South African subsidiary is fast building a reputation for itself as one 


| of the leading engineering Com- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CRAVEN 


| satisfactory 
| Optimistic enough to consider that 


panies in the Union. | 

Very few of the Companies and 
Departments failed to show a 
result and | am 


in the future [ shall be able to 
report further good progress in 
this respect. 





The Lewin Road Sweeper 
We have during 


the year 


acquired the business of W. E. 
Cramp and Sons (Tipton), Limited, 
manufacturers of ball-bearings and 
races, which Company is at the 
present time more than fulfilling 
our expectations. We have also 
built a small factory in Toronto, 
Canada, for the production of cold 
formed sections. This has now 





started to produce and already has 
a substantial order book. 


President Tractor 


Generally speaking our order 
book remains comfortably full, 
except for one or two domestic 
products, and our output for the 
period ending September 1953 
should be at least equal to that 
of the period under review. 





Every Chairman has spoken of 


al Go : s c i a) 
the crippling burden of taxation oS eee 


imposed on Industrial Companies 
and this year this Company has 
suffered from this burden to a very 
grave extent. The tax-gatherer 
takes his pound of flesh regardless 
ee of circumstances and without 
V=9~)\ thought of the consequences. We 
~ 
aA ugel i have this year to reserve practically 
ae five hundred thousand pounds, and 
the amount we are paying in 
dividend is small in relation to the 
financial structure of the Company 
The Corgi and compared with the demands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is impossible to finance 
adequately an expanding business out of profits under the present burden 
of taxation, and yet we are being urged to increase production. For 
purely short term policy it would pay any Company to restrict production, 
but such a policy would be suicidal from a national point of view. 


i 
( (an, 


| 
Ite; ) > 





Let me conclude by saying that I have every confidence in the future for 
the continued success of your Company. We have, of course, at all times 
our struggles and problems, but it is these very things which make for a 
live and virile organisation. 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add that we owe a debt of gratitude 
to our General Managers, Managers and their Staff for their loyalty and 
enthusiasm, but I am sure the best form of appreciation | can show is to 
use my influence and energy in an attempt to prevent the fruits of their 

| labours from being swallowed up in the all engulfing maw of government 
| administration. 


| The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


IT 
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The AUSTIN AZO HEREFORD 


A family car with fine lines 


(P\HE Azo HEREFORD. The way this car 
sleet is quite remarkable. Family 
men who don’t claim to be hard drivers 
are doing 300 mile journeys between break- 
fast and dinner, and arriving unwearied 
and enthusiastic. Their families, too, get 
out fresh and uncramped. 

The fact is that the Hereford has been 


given everything you want for driving, all 





which cruises at 65 m.p.h. 


up or all alone. There’s speed. Over 80 
m.p.h. if you want it. There’s get-up-and- 
go acceleration — 30-50 m.p.h. in g secs. 
for safer overtaking . . . 65 m.p.h. in top 
on a I in 20 hill. 

And all this in perfect safety . . . roomy 
comfort. Put the Hereford to the test 
today. You'll know then that there is no 


other car in its class that can challenge it. 


Price {635 plus £354 .5.7 purchase tax. 


AUSTIN -you can depend on it! 


AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITEDe LONGBRIDGE ec BIRMINGHA 
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HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ENGLAND 


FeBAnce is a land that I’ve known long years, 
And seeing I’m Scotch I love her, 
I’ve shared her laughter and shed her tears; 
But now that I fly above her 
I see that her fields are strictly square 
And her roads are terribly tidy: 
From a thousand feet, she is everywhere 
As prim as a fish on Friday: 
While as soon as you pass the smug abodes 
That fringe Old England’s edges, 
Then higgledy-piggledy run the roads 
And hobbledehoy the hedges. 


France is a land of many a joy, 
And I'll delight in her always, 
But I like my world to be hobbledehoy 
And go-as-you-please in small ways; 
I hate my world to be laid in lines 
As though by a laird hard-fisted, 
And somehow or other my heart inclines 


To a land that grew as it listed: 


Peering down through English rain 


At an English railway-station, 
I see a higgledy-piggledy train 
In a hobbledehoy plantation. 


Higgledy-piggledy England, Hi! 
Hobbledehoydom, Hoy there! 
Never let rural England die, 
Nor Bumbledom ever deploy there; 
tally and save your dales and downs, 
Your villages, farms and manors; 
Curb your councillors, tame your towns, 
Purge your pestilent planners; 
Spare no quarter for town-bred herds 
In the Olde or the Ingle-Nookéd; 
Still (in the country sense of the words)— 
Still keep everything crooked! 
Fossick the ancient furrows whence 
Comes England's strength as a nation, 
And win through higgledy-piggledy sense 
A hobbledehoy salvation. 
BERNARD FrRGusson 





™ EMORANDUM 
ment- ras 

“What are you agreeing ?”’ 

“This is the lease of my new 
flat. It says it’s an agreement 
between me and my landlords. 
That takes eight lines. Then it says 
‘WHEREBY’ in capital letters, 
followed by a colon and a dash. 
Then paragraph one——” 

“It’s getting on.” 


of Agree- 


> a 


THE DEVIL OF IT 


““THE landlords agree to let 

“Why do you emphasize ‘THE’ ? 
It wouldn’t be ‘A.’” 

“That’s to show it’s in capitals. 
‘THE landlords agree to let and the 
tenant agrees to take ALL THAT 

“More capitals. All what?” 

“‘ALL THAT residential flat 


,99 


“ They're not so repulsive as 1 thought they'd be.” 


58 
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“You mean there’s a drawing 
of it, with a finger pointing to it?” 

“*ALL THIS’ would have been 
better, I agree. ‘—Being on the 
ground floor And so on, and 
so on, with the address. Then it 
goes completely mad with capitals. 
‘— TOGETHER,’ it says, ‘with 
the use of fixtures——-’ and so on. 
Then ‘— AND TOGETHER——’ 
with this and that. Then again 
‘AND TOGETHER ’. Then 
‘— EXCEPT AND RESERVED 
—’. Then ‘—AND ALSO 
RESERVING . ‘—AND 
ALSO RESERVING——’.” 

“Tt says it twice?” 

“When it says ‘—RESERV- 
ING——’ the words next following 
are ‘—to the landlords.’ Then it 
gets round to me. There are some 
capitals for me too. There’s a single 
word ‘—YEARS——’. Then ‘— 
YIELDING AND PAYING——’. 
Then another word ‘—POUNDS 
-—_—’. Then ‘—AND ALSO PAY- 
ING——’. Then paragraph two. 
‘THE tenant,’ it says, ‘hereby 
covenants with the landlords as 
follows—’ to pay the rent in fact; 
then a list of things I’m not 
supposed todo. I must say I take 
a rather poor view of them. Is 
there any danger, would you say, 
that if I’m not told in terms I’m 
not to I shall start pulling down or 
altering or in any manner interfering 
with the construction or arrange- 
ment of any premises I may happen 
to be inhabiting ?” 

“T should expect you to leave 
well alone.” 

“There isn’t any risk—would 
you care to say, knowing me?— 
that I shall suddenly take it into my 
head to cut alter or injure any of the 
walls partitions joists or floors or 
pipes or wiring?” 

“Negligible, I should say.” 

“Taking on the flat after me 
would you expect to find that I 
had in any manner defaced the 
walls or ceilings?” 

“No, I shouldn’t.” 

“Or that I had suffered dirt 
rubbish or rags or other refuse to be 
thrown into the taps sinks baths 
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lavatories cisterns and all water and 
waste and soil pipes?” 

“No.” 

“My landlords expressly bind 
me not to. On the understanding 
that I won’t, they covenant with me 
then, in a third paragraph, that I 
may peaceably and quietly hold and 
enjoy the premises without inter- 
ruption, that they will pay the water 
rate, and will employ a person or 
persons to clean the stairs.” 

“So far as it goes it seems to me 
generous.” 

“*PROVIDED ALWAYS—’” 

“There’s no need to shout.” 

“Tt’s those capitals again. 
‘PROVIDED ALWAYS and this 
agreement is upon the express con- 
ditions following that is to say By 

“Are you out of breath?” 
“That’s to indicate a pause— 









HREE hundred million years ago 
(Or make the number what you wish) 


The origin of all our woe 


Was just an antiquated fish. 


The fish was called a ccelacanth 
And cannot be supplied in tins. 
But what endowed it with romanth 
Was having most peculiar fins. 


With these it crawled upon the sand, 
And earthly pomp, and hope, and fuss 

Derive from one distinctive brand 

Which strove to be amphibious. 


But some there were that chose to live 
Untouched by honours or degrees 

Subaqueous and conservative, 

And now we sing of one of these. 


They found it in the Afric blue 
And instantly on airy wing 
A man of science rose, to view 
And psycho-analyse the thing. 


On supersonic wings he rose 
(I like to think) and jet-propelled 
In case the corpse should decompose | 
Before the inquest had been held, 


there’s another colon and a dash. 
*—If any rents shall be in arrear for 
fourteen days * (and there are 
some other things: if I’ve thrown 
any rags in the sinks, for instance) 
the landlords can come in and it shall 
be lawful for them to break open 
any door and to remove and expe! 
me and all other persons and by 
force if necessary and without action 
or suit and to plead leave and 
licence to any action and conclusive 
evidence and without prejudice to 
any rights or remedies of the land- 
lords in respect of any antecedent 
breach of any of my covenants 
thereinbefore contained and also, it 
says, if I shall remove r. 
“Are you accepting these 
liabilities ?”” 
“T want the flat.” 








G. A. C. WITHERIDGE 


a Ba 


vide last week's Press passim 


THE GREAT DISCOVERY * 
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Till far beyond the marts of men 
Preserved for him in amaranth 


(Forgive me my impetuous pen) 


























Stirred by a joy too strong for speech, 
The tear-drop welling from his eye, 

He saw stretched out upon the beach 

Our earliest great-uncle lie. 


Glory and grief and happiness 
And love and faith could be divined 
rom this collateral ancestress— 
Or ancestor—of human kind. 


And so could eighteen-storey flats 
And wheels and wars and art and sony 

And pestilential autocrats 

(The fish was nearly five feet long). 


He swooped upon his ceelacanth. 


The fish—once more I have to state— 
Was dead; but in its awful bones 
Was clearly seen the coming fate 
Of Brown and Robinson and Jones. 





Strew roses therefore on its bier 


And may its carcase slumber weil. 
There is a lesson somewhere here 
But what it is I may not tell. 





* Later research indicates that some parts of this account are either inaccurate or ill-informed. 
part played by Doctor Malan who supplied a Dakota for the adventure, nor of the fact that the animal has been called 
after his name. It omits also to say that it was pickled in formalin, and taken in a box to Durban. Jolly little the writer 





cares. It is something to have compressed the whole story of Homo Sapiens into forty-eight lines. 
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LAURENCE BRADBURY 


With William Laurence Bradbury, of whose death, on 
January 2nd, we learned with very real sadness, goes Punch’s last 
true link with “the old days.” For more than sixty years his 
fortunes and those of the paper were closely joined. It was 1892 
when Laurence Bradbury, at the age of thirty, first came to the 
Round Table—and already he had spent several years gaining 
practical experience of the printing and publishing departments 
of the paper ; it was not until 1951 that, under the compulsion 
of advancing years, he finally severed his long connection with 
Punch. From 1893 to 1920 he was joint Managing Director of 
Bradbury, Agnew and Company, and on Philip Agnew’s death in 
1938 he became Chairman of the Company, a post which he retained 
until his retirement two years ago. 

His visits to the office after 1920 were sadly few and far 
between, but to those of us who are old enough to have known 
him the remembrance of him is, even across the span of more 
than two decades, astonishingly c!ear-cut. For Laurence was 
a personality. He had enormous guste. He knew how to live. 
You could not talk to him for five minutes without feeling refreshed 
by his alacrity, by his swift—and often pungent—observations, by 
the sense he conveyed that you and he shared a sort of special 
understanding of what was worth while in life and what was not. 
You had not, perhaps, met him before, but at once, so strongly 
direct and friendly was his approach, you felt that he had accepted 
you-—had cleared you of the unforgivable crime of being dull and 
colourless. Not to be a ‘ stick-in-the-mud ’’—that was the thing. 

The writer’s own first meeting with him was, in its way, 
characteristic. “Ah, there you are!” he said, putting his head 
round the office door—that handsome head, with its thick, silky 
white hair, ruddy complexion and vividly bright blue eyes—* I’ve 
heard of you. I’m just off to the Far East.” And he was gone, 
leaving behind him a keen feeling of disappointment that he had 
not stayed longer, and an equally definite conviction that he would 
know how to make the most of the Far East when he got there. (In 
fact, he changed his mind at the last minute and went to East Africa 
insteal— but that too was characteristic. ) 

He loved travel, and at one time almost every spring saw him 
off to some distant quarter of the globe; once at least with George 
Stampa as his companion, for they were great friends, sharing a liking 
for good talk (that might at any moment ripen into song), for good 
wine and companionship, for what used to be called, in the best 
sense of the word, Bohemianism. He was immensely generous 
and hospitable, and in this, as in all things, he found in Mrs. 
Bradbury a partner of equal temper. He had married Miss Olga 
Morgan in 1904, and there was nothing that these two perfect hosts 
liked better than to gather their friends together at their home in 
Bedford Gardens, to talk about everything under the sun (but 
always coming beck to Art, for which Laurence had a great and 
knowledgeable enthusiasm), to enjoy much laughter, to smoke 
innumerable Russian cigarettes, and to admire the Keenes, the Phil 
Mays and the du Mauriers in Laurence’s studio. 

The name of Bradbury means a great deal to Punch and to 
those who care for it. Laurence has gone, but he leaves behind him 
two sons (of whom the eldest, Olaf, is on the Board of Directors) to 
carry on the tradition. 
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NEW LINE 


N ESSRS. Camshaft and Throttle- 

body Bros. (I said into the 
dictaphone) copy to the Office Man- 
ager the Sales Manager Mr. Haver- 
ing dash please call at the Sales 
Counter and receive against a plain 
advice note made out to you one 
each “Spaceship” type radiator 
mascots “Condor” “ Dan Dare” and 
“Venus.” Please endorse Note “for 
demonstration not to be left with 
customer.” Dear Sirs, we thank 
you for your letter dated the 14th 
inst. enclosing Order No. 00013 
raising one gross radiator muffs, 
shrouded, and one gross blue bonnet 
mascots ‘“Shanter” type. 

We must point out that we 
cannot supply the goods against this 
order in toto that means “com- 
pletely” Miss Sherlock since the 
“Shanter” type of mascot is now 
obsolete and has been replaced 
by the various “Spaceship” styles 
bracket see our enclosed catalogue 
page 16 close bracket see you en- 
close catalogue Miss Sherlock. 

We would take the opportunity 
of outlining briefly the main advan- 
tages of the “Spaceship” mascot. 
It is produced in various pastel 
shades, and chromium; and our 
designers have endeavoured to anti- 
cipate future spaceship trends by 
incorporating new features. E.g. 
they have added a realistic defence 
turret in rear which represents an 
original method of fighting off para- 
lyzing rays, etc., and which is not 
yet shown in the illustrated period. 
icals dealing with the spaceship, nor 
in the models in the toyshops 
bracket Patent No. SS 40940 stroke 
11 stroke 53 close bracket. 

Paragraph we venture to state 
that no car will be without this mas- 
cot ; and the demand from children’s 
tricycle retailers for the modified 
type bracket with movable parts close 
bracket has been very gratifying. 

Paragraph may we direct our 
Mr. Havering dash whom you have 
already met in connection with our 
reinforced gaskets dash to call on 
you to demonstrate ? 

Assuring you of our best atten- 
tion at all times, we remain, etc. 
Fercusson Maciay 
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PROFILE 


Dr. Emilio Kurtzisc 


HEN you meet Dr. Emilio Kurtzise for the first 

time the recent history of Europe, which has been 
running through your mind as you walk up the long 
drive—the guards will not allow cars past the gate— 
is forgotten in the warm friendliness of his smile and 
the air of genuine concern with which he inquires 
after your health. A born host, he makes the visitor 
feel that nothing in the world-shaking past has ever 
been so important as settling you into the chair you 
are most likely to find comfortable and fixing you up 
with exactly the right blend of cocktail. Then, 
looking out over the warm blueness of the bay on whose 
waters rides the yacht that is always waiting in case 
its owner is suddenly recalled from exile, you enjoy 
a long, leisurely talk that seems to range over the 
whole field of literature, politics and diplomacy. 

Seventy-four years ago Emilio Kurtzise was born 
into a wealthy banking family, the twelfth of nineteen 


























children who in time replaced their father on the 
Board. He showed remarkable aptitude for philology 
and might have spent his life in a University chair if 
a chance encounter with the leader of the Liberal 
Peasants had not turned his thoughts towards a 
political career. His abilities as a speaker in student 
debates early attracted attention, and at one period 
before his graduation he had to remain in hiding to 
avoid the Secret Police, who did not relish his acid 
criticisms of the régime. 

With the Young Farmers’ Revolution, power 
temporarily fell into the hands of the ultra-nationalists, 
and Dr. Kurtzisc, already a marked man, found it 
wiser to withdraw. The next ten years he spent in a 
self-imposed exile, visiting the principal capitals of the 
world, reading voraciously and enlarging his stock of 
political wisdom. It was during this period that his 
unbending refusal to recognize the new Government 
drew towards him the fragments of the older parties 
that had survived the upheaval. His supporters in 
his homeland even went so far as to nominate him 
in his absence as a Parliamentary candidate; but in a 
stinging letter he reiterated his opposition to com- 
promise and his determination to plough his own 
furrow whithersoever it might lead. 

By the outbreak of the first world war Dr. 
Kurtzise was already widely recognized as the con- 
science of his people. On the day that war was 
declared he took a vow to keep silent on questions of 
the day until the new Europe had emerged in a shape 
that made political humanism possible. The war years 
were a time of much mental stress to him, and he spent 
them in virtual solitude in a cliff-top villa in the 
Canaries where, thousands of miles from home, he 
endured the pangs of the patriot whose advice has been 
neglected and who sees his beloved country suffering 
from ill-judged courses. “It was a time in my life 
to which I do not like to return in thought,” he told 
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Time of arrival—14 hours, 31 minutes, 6 seconds . 
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me, his sensitive lids momentarily veiling his steel-blue 
eyes. 

At the Peace Conference a strong party grew up 
among the smaller nations that favoured inviting 
Dr. Kurtzise to act as a rapporteur; but to all requests 
that he would leave his solitude he replied ‘The call 
must come from those who alone have the right to call.” 
However, he moderated his rule of rigid seclusion, and 
in the "twenties was a familiar figure in the diplomatic 
drawing-rooms of Europe and the United States. A 
series of weak governments tried to bolster themselves 
by attempting to gain his support, or at least an 
abrogation of his open hostility. However, such 
devices as putting his head on the stamps and naming 
the main square of the capital after him were doomed 
to failure. Kurtzise knew how to bide his time, and 
continued to bide it well into the stormy ‘thirties. 

Elegant, au courant with all that was happening in 
the worlds of politics, fashion and the arts, Europe’s 
most illustrious exile became a legend in the land that 
had given him birth. From time to time one of his 
intimate friends would receive, and cherish, a letter 
full of political ripeness and vitriolic criticism of the 
government. It was owing to his objections to the 
unicameral system that had been in use since the 
Turkish Revision of 1744 that the Sportha-Haukilos 
Government introduced a Second Chamber into the 
Constitution. When in the dark days of 1938 the 
Emergency Coalition was formed a place was kept for 
him, but a Portfolio without Minister it remained. 
“It would have been a waste of time to state my 
conditions,” he told me. “They would never have 
accepted them.” 

The second world war bent but did not break 
Dr. Kurtzise. His hair whitened and the lines of 
suffering on his face became more deeply etched. “I 
knew that if I became too closely involved with the 
day-to-day flux of events I should be valueless in the 
period of reconstruction,” he explained to me. In a 


remote Argentine village he governed his estate like a 
patriarch of old, supervising the crops, arbitrating 
between neighbours at variance and reaching a good 
With the collapse of 


amateur standard in surgery. 
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the enemy, he returned to Europe to be available for 
consultation, if required, and to serve as a focus for 
the hopes and aspirations of his countrymen. The 
first post-war governments were riven with dissension, 
uncertain in aims, ineffectual in administration. Dr. 
Kurtzise gave a modified blessing to the Union of 
National Reparation, but to its short-lived and corrupt 
successors he opposed his chilling disapproval. He 
knows the time will come when his people recall him 
with full powers to take charge of their destiny. Till 
that time comes, he will continue biding it. 
Intellectually ruthless, the possessor of a weight of 
political knowledge that has made him somewhat 
cynical and harsh in his judgments, too prone to 
demand the highest standards in a world where states- 
men must work with the average if at all, Dr. Kurtzise 
is a complex and in some moods frightening character. 
Beneath the easy courtesy of the host who has charmed 
Europe is the steel of the leader of men, ‘As he waved 
me adieu in the glow of the evening sun, | could see 
him shield his eyes as he glanced up to the flagpost 
where his national flag floated proudly in a breeze that 
blew from his far-off homeland. R. G. G. Price 
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RIPOSTE 


4 editors with space to spare 

We women drivers prove a boon; 
Ad nauseam, when jokes are rare, 

We brighten up some smug “cartoon.” 


Men love to sketch us while we learn, 
Or park upon a roundabout, 

Or back through garage walls, or turn 
With both our indicators out. 


Yet onee—forgive us for recalling— 
We drove, perhaps, those self-same men 
On war-time roads, where bombs were falling: 
And no one thought us funny then. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT 


JSothy Good Things, Brudges / 


“TISHIRDLY,” Mr. Dennis Vosper, 
M.P., once stated during an 

«mi journment debate (points one and 
two need hardly concern us now), 
“there is the fact that the workers 
of Widnes and Runcorn have never 
interchanged more than they do 
to-day. Many of those who live in 
Widnes work in Runcorn and many 
of those who live in Runcorn work 
in Widnes.” This felicitous arrange- 
ment, and much else besides of 
purely national importance, has 
been made possible largely by the 
doggedness and skill of those who 
conceived, built, and (most impres- 
sive of all) have maintained in being 
for forty-seven years the Widnes- 
Runcorn Transporter Bridge. 
Bridges, as Field Marshal Slim ob- 
served, are jolly good things; for 
these particular towns on the banks 
of the Mersey they are indispensable. 
Circles close to the Widnes 
Town Hall, however, have become 
increasingly concerned about the 
transporter since its expectation of 
life expired in 1938. Agitation which 
began before the war for a high- 
level road bridge with no moving 
parts has lately amounted almost to 
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unrest, and Whitehall has at last 
approved the specifications. Now 
the days of the transporter are 
numbered—numbered, to be pre- 
cise, to 266. On its present showing 
it cannot be considered safe after 
September 30 next, and from that 
date Widnes and Runcorn will 
relapse into semi-isolation until the 
road bridge is completed two or 
three years hence. 

The transporter was built by a 
private company in 1905 at a cost 
of £130,000 (the road bridge will 
cost ten times as much) and on the 
inaugural day two thousand pas- 
sengers an hour were carried back- 
wards and forwards across the 
Mersey for the sheer joy of it. By 
1911 the novelty had worn off; the 
transporter was losing money and 
the company offered it for sale. 
Runcorn wouldn’t touch it with a 
cantilever, but Widnes took it over 
and—much to the chagrin of Run- 
corn, 80 everybody says—began to 
make it pay. It has been variously 
described as ‘‘a sort of horizontal 


funicular . . . quite inadequate and 
entirely out of date’ (Mr. Vosper), 
“this extraordinary ... this crazy 
contraption” (Mr. J. E. MacColl, 
M.P.) and “‘this notable and graceful 
bridge” (official Guide to Widnes). 
Probably Mr. MacColl (who sits for 
Widnes) is nearest the mark, but no 
brief description can suffice. This 
is one of the rare examples (a lino- 
type is anotker) of practice being 
better than principle. It ought not 
to work but it does. 

Two steel towers 190 feet high 
and suitably embellished at the top 
are built on each bank, and across 
the river and the Manchester Ship 
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Canal (which run together at this 
point) is slung a suspension bridge 
1,000 feet long, giving 75 feet clear- 
ance above high water for the pas- 
sage of big ships. The suspension 
span provides a framework along 
which runs a trolley drawn by ropes, 
and from the trolley is hung by 
wires—cables, perhaps, would sound 
better—the carriage which takes the 
tannery workers of Runcorn back to 
their homes among the chemical 
works of Widnes and (mutatis 
mutandis) vice versa. 

This, indeed, is the gentle work 
for which the transporter was de- 
signed, but greatness has been thrust 
upon it. It is one of only five cross- 
ings between Liverpool and Man- 
chester used by the heavy traffic 
from south-west Lancashire to the 
Midlands and the South. Hence 
all the trouble if it breaks down— 
and anyone who has _ possessed 
a constructional-toy set will 
know the possibilities. It is found 
necessary, for instance, to employ 
a full-time welder. Breakdowns 
proper are rare, defects less so, and 
temporary interruptions (often be- 
cause of high winds) not uncommon. 
In any event, soon after the 





transporter has ceased to ply they 
know all about it at Warrington, 
eight miles up river, where the traffic 
goes in search of the next bridge. 
But what, you may ask, happens 
to the tanners and dyestuffers at 
these trying times? How do they 
ford the river in time for high tea ’ 
We must digress, to answer that 
one, into locai history. The history 
of Widnes includes—one might 
almost say consists of—a visit by 
Ethelfieda, the daughter of Alfred 
the Great, in the year 913. As the 
etymology suggests, this is the place 
where the river begins to “widne,” 
and Ethelfleda, like so many of her 
posterity, had to ferry across the 


Runcorn-Widnes narrows on the 
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way to where she wanted to be. 
This legend was handed down for 
generations, and in 1868, when a 
railway bridge was built between 
Runcorn and Widnes, it was 
officially named Ethelfleda. Instead 
of building a station on the Widnes 
side the railway company incor- 
porated a footbridge within the 
framework, as they say in the 
Council of Europe, of Ethelfleda. 
Most local people prefer to use the 
transporter and avoid the steep 
climb to the top of Ethelfleda. But 
she is there when she is wanted. 
We will assume, however, that 
the transporter is working. The 
supervisors at the Widnes end, in 
what serves as a control tower, can 
see nothing against one more trip, 
and the welder, we will say, has 
given the go-ahead from a position 
astride the stiffening girder. First 
there is the toll—1d. for a pedestrian 
during the normal hours of service, 
10s. ld. after 11.45 p.m. when the 
driver is entitled to a getting-out-of- 
bed bonus. In the waiting-room “All 
we like sheep” is being broadcast 
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on the Light Programme, until 
the voices of the choir are 
gradually overcome by a rumbling 
noise which accompanies the trans- 
porter from the other side. 

The outgoing traffic moves off 
and the queue of cars at our end (if 
it is a rush hour) is shortened by ten 
or twelve and the queue of pas- 
sengers by 100. Gates are locked 
and hatchways closed, a hooter is 
sounded, heads turn to the trolley 
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suspended animation. There is no 
panic. The wires which are our only 
support wave uneasily about and all 
of them seem to be slack. Surely 
this should not be possible? With 
good visibility and a following wind 
the voyage, or flight, lasts three 
minutes, three disappointingly un- 
eventful minutes—no safety - belts, 
no discreet paper bags, no repetition 
of the famous incident when a van 
and trailer were jerked overboard. 
The outlines of an ocean-going 
steamer are seen through the mist 
on the starboard bow, but there 
is no likelihood of collision. The 
carriage draws up to the quay, 
the driver signals the local variant 
of “finished with engines” and the 
tanners make for shore. Six thou- 
sand passengers a day do this, and 
think nothing of it. 

Accidents! Well, yes. From 


time to time a late-night driver 
unused to the folkways of Mersey- 
side will mistake the transporter 
for an ordinary bridge, and crash 
through the barrier into the waters 
below. But even on Tower Bridge... 

Although the transporter be- 
longs to Widnes it plays a much 
larger part in the life of Runcorn. 
When it is dismantled Runcorn 
will never again be the romantic 
place—one is prepared to defend 


this statement—that it is now. The 
bridge exerts a spell over the whole 
urban district. It cannot be for- 
gotten; it is there, immense and 
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brooding all the time. To be sure, 
transporters similar to but smaller 
than ‘the Widnes one exist at 
Middlesbrough and Newport (Mon.). 
They also exist—lest it should be 
thought that this is British prag- 
matism run riot—at Rouen and at 
Bizerta. It just happens that at 
Widnes and Runcorn the trans- 
porter bridge has achieved its 
apotheosis, G. D. TayLor 
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Y lords and gentlemen, we 

have given most of our time— 
rightly, we think—to the great 
Treble Chance Pool, which alone is 
likely to win you £75,000. But there 
are smaller Pools, or Puddles, in 
which the fish, though less impres- 
sive, are not to be despised by any 
working bishop, judge, or retired 
admiral. Most remarkable of these, 
perhaps, are the Penny Pools, in 
which, for a single penny, as much 
as £42,000 has been won. In the 
Penny Points Pool you have to fore- 
tell correctly the results of 14 
selected matches; in the Penny 
Results there are 12 matches. There 
are, we are told, 4,782,969 possible 
forecasts of theresultsof 14 matches: 
and only one of them can be right. 
If these are the correct mathemat- 
ical odds, the realistic odds (if such 
exist) are not much better, we 
should say. For these 14 matches 
are selected, not by you, my lords, 
but by the Pool promoter. And he 
has employed some Fiend who sits in 
a damp and dismal cave, surrounded 
by witches, and selects the four- 
teen most dubious and _ tricky 
matches of the week, matches which 
may just as well be won by the 
home side or the visiting side, or 
end in a draw, with two or three 
barbarous contests in Scotland, 
some of which invariably run 
counter to the confident prediction 
of all the prophets. Yet, every week, 
somebody gets them all right, and 
wins a few thousand pounds for a 
penny. One week it is £6,000, the 
next week a miserable £2,000. 
We cannot be persuaded that this 
inhuman feat is often performed 
with a pin. We think that without 
some study, skill and judgment you 
are most unlikely to pick the right 
selections from all those 4,782,969: 
and any curates or plumbers who 
succeed deserve their lofty prizes. 
In proportion to the stake, a penny, 
the prizes, are, on the average, 
higher than those of the celebrated 
Treble Chance, where you must 
squander not less than sixpence. 


PILOT OF THE POOLS 
vi 
The Puddles 


But, my lord bishop, we cannot 
honestly recommend you to devote 
much time and toil to the Penny 
Pools. It may, it is true, give you a 
cosy feeling all the week tothink that 
you have staked one penny only, and 
stand to win £4,000 or more. But 
will you be content with one penny ? 
No, no, You will say: ‘Well, just 
in case I am wrong the first time, 
why not make another attempt or 
two?” Probably, to reach the 
round figure of 6d., you will fill up 
six columns. That means writing 84 
little symbols in 84 little squares: 
and you must then copy the same 
84 symbols in 84 even smaller 
squares on your ‘‘copy-sheet”’ (this 
is to enable you, on Saturday even- 
ing, to telegraph to the Pool 
promoter: “Oy! I have won a first 
prize!”). All this, my lord, is slave- 
labour at its worst: and moralists 
who sniff “Something for Nothing” 
simply do not know what they are 
talking about. The energy expended 
on the conscientious completion and 
copying of a few lines in the Penny 
Pools would drive an express train 
exactly seventy-three miles. It may 





be a pity, my lord, that it is not 
devoted to some such worthy pur- 
pose (we shall return to this theme 
in our concluding lecture on the 
Socio-psychological Aspects of the 
Pools): but no one can accuse these 
earnest men of idleness. 

Of course, my lord, you can 
reduce your labours, and increase 
your chances, by certain sorts of 
“permutation.” You may choose, 
say, 5 “Bankers” out of the 14 
matches, and mark them “1 
Banker,” ‘2 Banker,” or whatever 
it is. That means that you “bank,” 
or bet firmly, on the results of those 
particular matches (though, let us 
add, if the Fiend has done his work 
as well as usual, you will not feel as 
confident as all that about any of 
them). Then, about the remaining 9, 
you may “hedge,” more or less. 
You may write against one “12x.” 
That is a “three-way cover,” mean- 
ing that in any event—Home win, 
Away win, or Draw—you will be 
right. That sounds jolly, does it 
not? Why should you not cover all 
the nine in that delightful fashion ? 
After all, you are dealing in pennies 











only. But it will surprise you, my 
lord, how even pennies mount up. 
Look—here are 9 matches “covered” 
for all three results: 


3 
3 = 9 
3 27 
3 = 8l 
3 243 
3 729 
x 3 2,187 
x 3 6,561 
x 3 19,683 
My dear bishop, 19,683 pennies is 
£82: and even if you could afford 
that, you are not permitted to spend 
more than £10 Os. Od., so that is no 
good, 

Well, then there is the “two-way 
cover”: you may write “1x ” (i.e. 
Home win or Draw) or “2x ” (Away 
win or Draw) or “1 2” (Home or 


Away win) and then you have two 
chances in three of being right. But 
even the two-way pennies come 
expensive. Look: 


‘ 

8 

16 
= 32 
64 
128 
256 
512 

That comes to two guineas, my 
lord: and, of course, in every case 
there is a possible “one-point error.” 
You may be convinced that the 
match will be either an Away 
win or a Draw and firmly write 
“2x”: but the wretched Home 
team, who have not won a match 


for months, perk up suddenly, 
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“Every time 1 take them to the circus something like this happens.” 
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are inspired by the weather or 
something, and the result is an 
unpredictable “1.” This is always 
happening in those barbarous 
Scottish contests. 

If you are very dubious about 
one or two of the remaining matches, 
and fairly rich, or reckless, my lord, 
you may do various combinations 
of 3-way and 2-way matches. For 
example, you could have two 3- 
way and seven 2-way matches. 
That would cost you £4 16s. Od. 
Look, my lord—for you must learn 
to work these things out for 
yourself: 


9) 

18 

36 

72 

144 

288 
= A7H 
1,152 lines 
pennies 
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20 |96 shillings 

£4 16s. Od. 

Is that right ? 

Very well. The final picture, 
then, is: 


Wimbledon 2x 
Brit. Museum 2 Banker 
Butcher 1x 
Lang 2 Banker 
Surbiton | Banker 
Kew 2x 
Beaumont 12 ‘ 
Fletcher 2 Banker / 
rate Gallery 1 2» | 
Guy’s Hospt!. | Banker | = 
Bow 2x 

St. Bede's 
St. Pancras 
King’s Cross 12x £4.16.0 staked 

One thousand, one hundred 
and fifty-two pennies, my lord— 
£4 16s. 0d. But, dash it, you may 
win £40,000. 

On the other hand, even if your 
wise precautionary measures are 
successful, there is just a possibility 
that only one (or fewer) of your 
“Bankers” will be right. 

But, cheer up, my lord: in this 
Pool there are five prizes. Last week 
the fifth prize was £1 4s. Od, which, 
after all, to a penny, is odds of 
288 to lL. A. P. H. 


PERM 
>» Bankers 
with 2 
3-way 
1 and 7 


2-way matche 


1152 lines 


1 
12 +5 
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“Young Partner Required in farmer’s 
expanding contracting business in 
Cornwall.” 

Advt. in The Farmer and Stockbreeder 


Good opening for accordion-player. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT URE 


I HAVE just read a novel in which 
the heroine, writing in the first 
person, takes every opportunity of 
describing herself. She sees in the 
mirror “her long slender legs, her jade 
green eyes and her vivid red hair.” 
The reader is not allowed to forget these 
attributes, for a few pages later she 
“combs out her long red-gold hair and 
changes into a white linen dress which 
shows off the exquisite lines of her 
figure to the fullest advantage.” And 
the best of luck to her. I am seriously 
considering following this uninhibited 
precedent in a novel in the Raymond 
Chandler vein which I have had on the 
stocks for some time : 


I caught a glimpse of my face in 
the bar-room mirror. It was as 
expressionless as a basalt slab, but 
the scar I collected from the little 
Jap officer on Okinawa was high- 
lighted like a neon sign. My eyes, 
grey as kittiwake’s wings, stared 
unwinkingly back at me. 

“Hold it, Sluggsy,” I said, 
moving easily forward on the toes of 
my neatly proportioned feet. 

“O.K., Godolphin,” he whis- 
pered, ‘if you want it, you can have 
it.” Then the fat slob took a swing 
at me. I rode the punch, taking it 
on the steel cannon ball of my 
flexed biceps. Then I hit him, but 
good. The lion rampant on my 
signet ring took him full on the 
mouth. He squealed like a stuck pig, 
and I hit him again, a short-arm jab 
on the button. Every pound of my 
hundred and ninety stripped went 
into the punch, and he was right for 
choirs of angels. I looked down at 
him from six foot two and one-half 
inches up, shoe heels discounted. 
I sure felt good and I grinned at my 
reflection. This time my teeth shone 
back at me. A little guy appeared 
from a side room, a police positive 
cosy in his fist as elbow gloves on a 
hostess. I didn’t want to pass the 
time of day, and I let him know I 
was all-American right. block, Notre 
Dame, class of ’thirty-seven, with 
the point of my shoulder. He never 
moved after he hit the floor. Some 
ribs busted, I guess. 
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“Well, can’t you do your good turn for to-morrow?” 


I was breathing easy, pulse 
seventy-two, and buying myself a 
drink from my flask when Georgia 
walked into the bar. I wiped my 
firm mouth with the back of my 
bronzed hand and said “This place 
is a morgue, have a shot of rye.” 
She nodded and looked round. Her 
eyes were grey too, but not so much 
of a smoky-sea shade as mine, nor so 
wintry. After all she was a woman, 
and you can say that again, brother; 
she didn’t have to be so tough. 

“You can’t forget you were 
Golden Gloves heavyweight, can 
you?” she asked, having taken in 
the bodies. 

Remarks like that embarrass 
me; I’m just an ordinary guy, so I 
said nothing. Just sat there finger- 
ing the cleft in my square jaw. 

“Let’s go down to the Tulip 
Bowl and take to the waters,” I 
suggested. “I want a swim.” 

Georgia smiled at me. ‘“O.K. 
Cliff, anything you say.” My first 
name is Rory, but everybody calls 
me Cliff, I just seem to strike them 
that way. 

We climbed aboard the con- 
vertible and set off down town. 
Georgia was carrying the torch for 
me; I could see her looking at me 
out of the corner of her eye. I guess 
she could see quite a deal out of that 
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corner. We touched ninety along 
Sunset and even my crisp hair 
ruffled attractively in the wind. 
We made the Tulip Bowl in seven 
minutes flat, and went off to change. 
Georgia came out in a black Bikini 
and I put on Tartan Gabardine 
shorts. I climbed up on to the high 
springboard and I was taking the 
kinks out of my limbs when some 
guy put a slug through my broad 
left shoulder. I did a neat jack-knife, 
came up for air, and went into a 
fast right-arm trudgeon to the edge 
of the pool. Whoever the guy was, 
he had taken the breeze, but 
Georgia was worried sick. She dug 
out the resident medic to give me a 
look over. 

“Quit worrying, honey,” I said. 
“T’m O.K.” 

The medic nodded. “It won't 
kill you, son; just a °38 through the 
fleshy part of the shoulder.” 

I looked at him. “Watch your 
big mouth, bud,” I said evenly, 
“my shoulder don’t have no fleshy 
ay 
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Calling Mr. Maskelyne 
“Widow socks four mornings houso- 
work, or would divide in two,” 
Adcvt. in Sussex paper 


TOWARDS BETTER BUSINESS 


ONCE received by post a pale 

lemon-coloured leaflet entitled 
“Towards Better Business,” in 
which a man not ashamed (he said) 
to call himself an idealist developed 
the theme that what was needed in 
commercial life was an indefatigable 
regard for the welfare of others and 
less emphasis on mere sales and 
profits. It struck me that this was 
just the thing for the Managing 
Director of the firm which employed 
me as their salesman, so I hurried 
off to the Quarry office. Although it 
was December, usually a rather 
bleak month for the agricultural- 
lime trade and therefore severe on 
the morale of all concerned, I could 
not help visualizing a greatly im- 
proved set-up in which Mr. George 
would be continually fussing about 
the welfare of the sales staff and less 
preoccupied with mere figures of 
tonnages of lime sold; and my step 
was airy. 

As I knocked and pushed open 
the office door, however, I had 
an intuition that some other time 
would do equally well for passing on 
leaflets. 

When Mr. George, at the desk, 
had finished wringing his head in his 
hands, he got up and gave the waste. 
paper basket a kick, unfortunately 
not quite scoring a window. Then, 
noticing me, he asked me whether 
the forward order position didn’t 
make me feel I would gladly change 
places with an Eskimo frozen solid 
in an ice-floe. He also asked me why 
he had ever gone into the agricul- 
tural-lime business: as far as he 
could see it consisted of being 
worried to death after harvest to 
know how to spread an impossible 
acreage in an impossible space of 
time to fill lime orders which it had 
worried you to death all the rest of 
the year not to have had. 

Sensing that he was not feeling 
at his brightest, I tried to turn his 
thoughts into pleasanter chainels 
by remarking on the approaching 
season of indefatigable regard for 
the welfare of others, a wily phrase 
intended to lead onward; but his 
sole comment was that when he got 


an order to spread a thousand acres 
of barley-stubble with eighth, or 
even quarter, regard for the welfare 
of others it should have his best 
attention, but in the meantime, as 
Managing Director of Marvelime 
Limited, he might be pardoned, he 
hoped, for believing in his simple 
businéss way that what concerned 
him was lime orders. 

Although, on leaving the office, 
I was fairly sure I had been right not 
to press the subject at the present 
juncture, I admit I was very dis- 
appointed in my failure to bring 
more regard for others into the firm. 
It was more than ever clear to me 
that plenty of it was needed. How- 
ever, I have never been one to sit 
down under frustration and I soon 
hiton an alternativeapproach. With 
a great sense of relief I sent to the 
author for two more lemon-coloured 
leaflets; and the moment they 
reached me I posted all three, 
anonymously, of course, to Mr. 
George’s three co-directors, at their 
homes. 

Feeling pleased that I had done 
my bit for the Company, and gaining 
mathematical encouragement from 
the thought that. with seventy-five 
per cent of the directorate pre- 
occupied with regard for others, the 
sales staff was bound to become at 
least three-quarters better off, I con- 


tinued with my normal winter job of 


being asked by farmers to look them 
up again later. 

When I next had occasion to 
drop into the Quarry office Mr. 
George said he didn’t know what the 
commercial life of this country was 
coming to. Even the cranks and 
crackpots, presumably infected by 
the Government, had taken to doing 
things in triplicate. No fewer than 
three leaflets, all precisely the same, 
had arrived separately in his mail 
this week. And to convince me he 
waved three lemon-coloured leaflets 
under my nose. 

“T give my life to this business, 
to my fellow-directors, to the staff, 
to the workmen, to the customers,” 
he said, with restraint, banging his 
hand flat on the desk. “TI have 
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scarcely a minute I can call my own 
—and then some fat-headed chap 
thinks he must tell me to have 
regard for others. I should like to 
show indefatigable regard for him 
in person for five minutes, that’s 
all.” 

Shortly before Christmas, how- 
ever, I found Mr. George leaning 
back on two legs of his chair, with a 
cigar between finger and thumb, in 
what I recognized as an extremely 
buoyant mood. He told me that by 
a happy inspiration he had made 
an important innovation which he 
confidently trusted would bring 
substantial benefits to the Company 
He had sent out upwards of a 
thousand leaflets on regard for 
others to farmer-customers, in lieu 
of Christmas cards. 

“T have always thought,” Mr. 
George said judicially, through 
smoke, “that the atmosphere of 
business could be greatly improved 
if only a more indefatigable regard 
for others could be promoted in the 
right quarters. I hope they read the 
leaflet carefully and don’t mistake 
it for a Ministry communication.” 

On resuming work after the 
Christmas break, I learned that four 
farmers had returned the leaflets 
with a pencilled inquiry substan- 
tially reading “What about a free 
load of lime?”’, nine farmers had 
enclosed leaflets with returned 
accounts and notes on the lines of 
the one that ran ‘What price inde- 
fatigable regard discounts?”’’, and 
one farmer had telephoned Mr. 
George on Christmas Day to thank 
him for his leaflet, wish him the 
compliments of the .season and 
assure him that regard for others 
was going to lead him in the New 
Year to support a smaller, less 
prosperous lime firm unable to 
afford the cost of sending out leaflets 
telling farmers how kind to be. 

“With such a lamentable re- 
sponse,” Mr. George said, “one can 
only be thankful that the season of 
goodwill is over for a year.” 
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IN STEPPEY LANE 


HE bank curves upward like a 
wave 
Sweeping the white road bare, 
And lightly in the evening breeze 
The frothing silhouettes of trees 
Are flung into the air. 


Night rises from the frozen fields 
And trickles through the gate 

Leaving a trail of tiny stars 

Pricked out between the wooden bars 
Like winkles on a plate. 


Colder than water grows the air 
Shimmering through the grass, 
Till leaves are turned to pebble- 

stones 
And twigs are made to crack like 
bones 
And moss to crunch like glass. 


So brittle is a winter’s night 
That every footstep shakes; 
Even the mouse on pencilled toe, 
However softly she may go, 

Some tinkling echo wakes. 
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Y mother said well really ! Some 

mothers are the limit. I’ve 
never known anyone fuss the way 
Mrs. Riley does over her daughter. 
Aren’t you glad you haven’t got a 
mother like that ? 

Yes, I said. 

I should think so, my mother 
said. Children should grow up and 
mothers ought to realize it. Poor 
Polly is hardly allowed to breathe 





THE PERFECT MOTHER 


without instructions from her 
mother. I don’t believe in that. I 
have never believed in children 
being smothered by their mothers. 

I remember, I said, when I first 
went to London you wanted me to 
suck a throat pastille every time | 
travelled in a Tube train in case I 
caught a germ. 

Oh, I didn’t, my mother said. 

Yes, you did, I said. 
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No, I didn’t, my mother said. 
You’re making it up. 

No, I’m not, I said. 

Well, you're imagining it, then, 
my mother said. You’re always 
saying I’ve said things I haven’t 
said. I don’t know what people 
must think of me. Even when you 
were little I never interfered. I used 
to think, oh well, if she kills herself 
she kills herself. 

I remember, I said, when I was 
a fairy in a school play you made 
me wear my combinations and the 
legs hung down. 

I should think so, too, my 
mother said. Tinsel and muslin 
after your thick school uniform. 
Combinations were splendid, and 
even now I am sometimes inclined 
to think—— 

No, I said. 

Then there was the time you 
went camping with the Girl Guides, 
my mother resumed. Did I say 
anything when you came home? 
No. I just scrubbed you and threw 
away the worst of your clothes and 
soaked you in iodine and covered 
you with bandages and returned 
your father’s axe without telling 
him and I didn’t say a word. Not 
a word. 

Yes, you did, I said. 

No, I didn’t, my mother said. 
I didn’t even murmur. And some- 
times, believe me, I couldn’t even 
bring myself to look at you when I 
saw you. Walls with glass on top 
and half-built houses being chased 
by the watchman coming round to 
complain. Meeting poor Nellie Blott 
outside the church when she got 
married singing twice round the gas- 
works is once round the bride. 1 
don’t know how we kept you out of 
prison. I don’t know how you've 
lived so long. I don’t know how I 
Galloping about London in 
six-inch heels from one bed-sitting- 
room to another and pints of black 
coffee. But have I ever said any- 
thing? Never. 
interfered. I 


have. 


{ have never once 
have never talked 
about it or even mentioned it and, 
what’s more, I never will. 
Margorigé RIDDELL 
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I is easy to understand why the 


professional career of a crooner 

rarely extends to middle-age. 
The crooner is a chump in the first 
place, otherwise he could not bring 
himself to mooings, in public, about 
his love-life. Being a crooner, he 
is well paid, but 
being also a chump, 
he generally lives 
unwisely, with the 
result that age 
thirty finds him 
grievously overweight; and nothing 
is less convincing than protestations 
of his amorous designs from a 
crooner, once portliness has set in. 
Thus crooners come and go. Orches- 
tra leaders, on the other hand, are 
an amazingly durable lot. No one 
seems to care whether the maestro 
of a dance band is fat, gaunt, going 
grey at the temples, or bald. A 
career of two or three decades is not 
uncommon among orchestra leaders. 
Their income waxes with their waist- 
lines. Many of the foremost dance 
bands are just as comfortably en- 
trenched to-day as they were in the 
thirties, and, with so many old- 
timers on the job, the advent of a 
really big-league innovator is worth 
remarking, especially in the field of 
recordings. It was in 1951 that the 
team of Les Paul and Mary Ford 
brought to its peak their technique 
of superimposing, several times, his 
guitar accompaniment and her 
vocalizing on their rendition of such 
a song as How High the Moon or 
Mocking-bird Hill. The effect was 
that of several guitars playing a 
theme and variations for a highly 
persuasive soloist singing duets and 
trios with herself, and by the end of 
1951 Variety estimated their sales of 


AMERICAN 
VIEWPOINT horse trotting on 


records at a cool six million. They 
are still going strong a year later. 

The latest bid for a high place 
in disk-jockey and juke-box circles 
comes from the new Sauter-Finegan 
band in a recording of Midnight 
Sleighride from Prokofiev’s Lieuten- 
ant Kije Suite. Both Sauter and 
Finegan are old hands as arrangers, 
and their version of Midnight 
Sleighride—musie which would 
sound exciting on a harmonium— 
delivers a paralyzing wallop. It’s 
likely to be pigeon-holed as a 
seasonal item for the Christmas 
holidays, and it lacks the mushy 
lyrics so esteemed by the gum- 
chewers, but one suspects that it 
will prove to have put the Sauter- 
Finegan people, whose recordings 
first came on the market only four 
months ago, rather agreeably on the 
map. (Not that it 
matters, but the 
sound effect of a 


packed snow is 
achieved in this 

case with great plausibility by Bill 
Finegan’s beating on his chest with 
his hands.) 

te # a it i 

The District Attorney of Norfolk 
County, in Massachusetts, Edmund 
R. Dewing, a public prosecutor of 
some twenty years standing, a Re- 
publican and a New Englander of 
more than usual solemnity, would 
not come readily to mind as a 
logical client for Lady Wonder, the 
“talking horse,” of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. For a fee of three-for-a-dollar, 
Lady Wonder answers questions put 
to her by her public, and although, 
as one news reporter pointed out, 
she can neither talk, read, nor write, 
she does know how to spell. Lady 
Wonder was recently in the news, 
and the story that follows is exactly 
as Dewing and 
Acting Chief 
William‘ Fer- 
razzi of the 
Quincy _ police 
department re- 
count it. 

Dewing 
happened to be 
driving with his 
wife through 
Richmond last 


spring on their way home from 
Florida when he looked in on the 
horse. He asked whether the horse 
could give the first name of his 
mother’s father, and the horse 
replied correctly, “Marion.” He 
next asked the horse for the last 
name of his secretary in his Boston 
office—and again the correct answer 
came, “Chilson.” 

His third question was for the 
first name of his uncle recently 
deceased. “Eben,” the horse spelled 
correctly. 

“ All this was right on the nose,” 
Dewing explained. ‘And then my 
wife asked the horse by whom our 
son-in-law would be employed a few 
weeks later when he was to get out 
of the army. There were three 
possibilities and the horse spelled 
them all out—Filene’s, Towle’s and 
Pepperell. The horse misspelled this 
last one ‘Pepperall,’ but corrected 
it. As a matter of fact, the boy had 
been employed by Pepperell before 
he went into the army, and he is 
now back at work for them in New 
York. That all seems to me pretty 
good going.” 

Some weeks later Dewing, back 
in his office, was. brooding about the 
unsolved disappearance of a four- 
year-old Quincy bey two years 
earlier. No trace of the boy had 
ever been found, and Dewing be- 
thought himself of Lady Wonder. 
He telephoned a friend in Richmond 
to ask the horse what had become of 
the boy. “Pittsfield waterwheel,” 
replied the horse. Dewing gave the 
information to Acting Chief Ferrazzi 
and sent one of his own staff to 
Pittsfield, about 100 miles distant, 
but nothing was learned there. 

Ferrazzi had long believed that 
the missing boy had fallen into an 
abandoned quarry near his home, 
but a diver had failed to find him. 

The quarry had 
onee belonged 
to partners 
named Field 
and Wilde, and 
Ferrazzi had 
known it, as a 
boy, as “the 
water pit.” The 
implications of 
all these words 
smote him one 





night as he lay in bed. “IT was lying 
there,” Ferrazzi explains,- \ semi- 
conscious-like, thinking about the 
case, when the words’ ‘Field and 
Wilde’s water pit’ popped into my 
mind. Right away I was awake. 
It was just like a boot in the rear 
end. As ridiculous as it may 
seem, the combination seemed to 
hit.” 

The Quincy City Council had 
been reluctant to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds for draining the quarry. 
Under renewed arguments by 
Dewing and Ferrazzi, the Council 
ordered the quarry drained, and 
there the boy’s. body was found, 

The Quincy case caused such a 
spate 6f stories about Lady Wonder 
that 48 hours later the New. York 
headquarters of the Associated Press 
issued the, following manifesto: 

17 BUREAUS 

HAVE HAD ENOUGH TALKING 

HORSES FOR THIS YEAR, IF YOU 





THINK YOU HAVE AN ADDED STARTER, 
PLS SKED FULLY. 
NY 

pec 10 Ls 23 1 pes E 

(“Pls sked fully” .is AP for 
‘Please describe in advance fully,” 
and anything addressed to 17 
bureaus means all hands, every- 
where.) 

fa % , ca * # 

The New York Times is generally 
agreed to be the most important 
newspaper in the United States, and 
it is only natural in the circum- 
stances that it should suffer, occa- 


sionally, from a slight attack of 


institutionalitis—a condition which 
causes such an enterprise to view its 
operations with majestic gravity 
and, more .often than not, self- 
approval, Less august, bodies (a 
description that includes your cor- 
respondent) may perhaps be par- 
doned a certain delight when the 
Times is caught with its hand in the 














. . «more serious.” 
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jam pot. A while ago, for instance, 
the Ford Motor Company filed in 
Massachusetts certain financial in- 
formation which a law peculiar to 
that State requires annually of all 
corporations doing business there. 
Ford does not make public its 
complete figures as to sales and 
earnings, and these are a matter of 
inference by the experts each year. 
It was thus nothing out of the 
ordinary when the Wall Street 
Journal published its own con- 
jectures, based on the Massachusetts 
figures, as to Ford’s 1951 operations. 
But the next day, the New York 
Times carried a story headed “ Ford 
Xepudiates Earnings Report.” The 
Wall Street Journal had made 
“some thirty-three guesses,” and no 
one of them was correct, said Ford. 
The Times story also included a 
rejoinder from the Wall Street 
Journal, defending its figures, but at 
the end of it all came this paragraph : 

“The New York Times, in its 
late editions yesterday, printed 
some of the same statistics, These 
it obtained from a story in the Wall 
Street Journal of the same date. 
The Times inadvertently did not 
credit the Wall Street Journal as 
the source of its information.” 

a i a co * 

Business in slightly fraudulent 
aids to Nature continues brisk. 
Several shops in New York are 
offering the “‘Mamie fringe,” a pin- 
on—could it be stick-on ?—adjunct 
of the coiffeur for those females who 
want to look like Mrs. Eisenhower. 

A bogus wire wheel is now avail- 
able for motorists who would like 
to give the impression of having 
spent £100 or more for the 
conversion from other styles. The 
“wheel” is merely an out-size hub 
cap, with a few remarkably short 
spokes between its center and its 
outer rim. It is made to fit almost 
any of the popular non-wire-wheel 
American cars, and a set of them in 
flashing chrome costs only 6 or § 
pounds. It was just the Christmas 
gift for the motorist who likes dual 
dummy-outside-exhaust pipes and 
V-8 symbols on his non-V-8. 

What comparable accessory the 
wearer of a Mamie Fringe affects is 
not under consideration here. 

CHARLES W. Morton 
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BOUGHT a horse at Amritsar, 
At the Baisakhi fair. 

The horse had very bulging sides 
And long and matted hair ; 

It also had a temperament, 
And was in fact a mare. 


The man who helped me buy the 
horse, 
He must have made a packet, 
Despite the fact that he was in 
An upper income bracket 
And wore a pair of snakeskin shoes 
And European jacket. 


The girths could hardly be got round, 
So massive was her pot. 
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THE HORSE 


She had presumably been backed, 
But hadn’t learnt a lot. 
Her canter was like falling 
logs ; 


She hadn’t got a trot. 


She was impossible to stop 
And very hard to steer; 

If I pulled one rein hard enough 
Her face came to the rear, 

But she went happily ahead, 


Finding her way by ear. 


She had an urge to go south-east 
Which nothing could assuage. 
She threw me into ecstasies 
Of unavailing rage. 
75 
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She bit my future wife when we 


Were in the wooing stage. 


| rode her for ten years and more 
Through all that listless land ; 

I rode her in the northern hills 
And in the southern sand: 

And every ride was just about 
As much as I could stand. 


Those days are dead (and 8o is she) ; 
Things are not as they were. 
I left the saddle years ago 
In favour of a chair. 
I eannot now afford a horse, 
But do not greatly care. 
P.M. Wupsarp 
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THE FAN-BELT AND THE KANGAROO-TAIL SOUP 


7 E shall meet you with the car 

at Quorn in South Australia,” 
said Purbright, “and drive you back 
eight hundred: miles to Melbourne. 
We shall return through Broken 
Hill with its silver mines, and 
Mildura with its fruit and vineyards 
in the Murray River Valley. Trust 
yourself to me. I shall bring every- 
thing the traveller needs: tent, 
boxes of matches, billy-can, tins of 
sardines——” 

“You will require. to be at 
Quorn at 9.33 a.m. on Wednesday 
week,” said Cranmer, taking off his 
spectacles to look rugged. “There, 
in from the out-back, after my two 
days’ train journey from Alice 
Springs—there’s no town like Alice 

—I shall stump up the platform 
looking about me for you. Fresh 
from my adventures in the dead 
heart of the continent I shall be a 
man to reckon with; and I shall 
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expect the car to be stowed in such 
a way that there is room for me. 
I do not wish to perch in the back 
on top of a damp tent, with a paper 
bag of eggs to hold, as when we went 
to Wilson’s Promontory.” 

“You may rely upon me,” said 
Purbright. “You will find yourself 
able to walk up and down the back 
seat for exercise, and yet nothing 
that we might need will be missing: 
snake-bite outfit, handy lengths of 
cord, coat-hangers for hanging 
from cup-hooks on the tent-pole, 
cup-hooks for hanging coat-hangers 
from, inflatable. mattress inflator 


” 


“And a spare fan-belt for the 
car,” said Cranmer. “ Ever since my 
own broke near Machrihanish, a 
place as far from the United King- 
dom as one can reach without 
actually leaving it, I have never felt 
safe without a spare.” 


“A spare fan-belt you shall 
have,” said Purbright, and he made 
a note in a notebook. 

The following Thursday week, 
in a high wind, Purbright was driv- 
ing his car from Quorn to Broken 
Hill. His wife sat beside him, and 
Cranmer, holding a bag of eggs and 
leaning against a heap of sleeping- 
bags, bumped about in the back. 
Clouds of red dust rose in their 
wake: except for the single-track 
railway by the road, and pink-and- 
grey cockatoos balancing with diffi- 
culty on the single telegraph wire, 
the country all round was bare, flat 
and dry to the horizon. 

“This is the real thing,” said 
Cranmer. “Miles from anywhere 
and only us between us and the 
elements.” He seemed to follow a 
train of thought. “‘ How far are we 
from the nearest garage ?”’ he asked. 

“Having passed railway sidings 


“This is a fine time to turn up with my ransom money!” 
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called Winnininnie, Oulnina and 
Manna Hill,” said Purbright’s wife, 
reading the map, “we are now about 
a hundred miles from Broken Hill, 
where there are several garages.” 

“They should spread them about 
more,” said Cranmer. “I’m glad I 
thought of that spare fan-belt. 
What about petrol?” He peered 
over the front seat. “Gauge looks a 
little low.” 

“T have a spare four-gallon can 
in the boot,” said Purbright. “It 
nestles there with the spade, the 
gum-boots, the mosquito-netting, 
the storm lantern: # 

“Tf anything does happen,” 
said Cranmer, “we have only four 
beer-bottles of water between us 
and death by thirst. This place 
might have been made for whitening 
bones.” 

“We have a half-bottle of good 
South Australian brandy as well,” 
said Purbright, “and in the boot 
there is a drum of washing water, a 
little oily perhaps ” He broke 
off. A juddering, clanking sound 
was coming from the front of the 
car. ‘‘That’s the fan-belt, all right,” 
he said, horror-struck. ‘Now we 
really are in trouble.” 

“Nonsense,” said Cranmer. 
“Thanks to this wise virgin, wedged 
here in the back, everything is in 
hand. To change a fan-belt all one 
has to do is move the generator, put 
on the new belt and move the 
generator back again. It will not 
take you five minutes.” 

Purbright was by now at the 
front of the car, his eyes screwed up 
in the blowing dust. “I forgot to 
bring it,” he called. “The only 
thing I forgot to put in the car. I 
remembered everything else: the 
sticking plaster, the field glasses, 
the tin-opener, the mallet ...” His 
voice died away in the wind and his 
head disappeared under the bonnet. 

“What a man!” exclaimed 
Cranmer. Unwinding his feet from 
the tent-poles, he reached for the 
door-handle. 

“Keep calm,” said Purbright’s 
wife. ‘ Let us wait upon the event.” 

As they watched, Purbright 
reappeared. He was grinning. 








Holding aloft a battered, empty tin, 
he came round to the door of the 
“This was clattering about,” 


car. 
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he said to Cranmer, who was After supper, by the fire, Purbright 
scrambling out of the car. “In distributed little cardboard cups of 


future I shall fill the radiator per- 
sonally. With my bushman’s knack 
for replacing things in their proper 
places, I shall remember to put the 
tin back in the boot afterwards. 
Fan-belt’s all right. How sensible 
of me to leave the spare behind. 
Never carry what you don’t need.” 

Cranmer was nosing «bout in the 
engine. ‘Belt looks a bit worn,” 
he said. “Battered by the tin, I 
expect. Great weals and crevices.” 

That afternoon Purbright’s wife 
bought chops in Broken Hill, a rich 
city in a desert, with mines in its 
streets. They camped beyond the 
town, out on the road to Mildura. 
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brandy and Cranmer congratulated 
Purbright’s wife on the chops. 

“When I was buying them,” she 
said, “a man came in and pointed 
to a row of hanging meat. ‘How 
much for that kangaroo’s tail!’ he 
asked. It made me feel close to 
Australia.” 

“You should have bought one,” 
said Cranmer. “ Kangaroo-tail soup 
is a famous delicacy, I believe.” 

“I did,” she replied. “It’s hang- 
ing, @ yard long, from a branch 
behind the tent. It’ll last a day. 
I thought Purbright would like to 
make soup to-morrow evening.” 

“Kangaroo-tail soup of the 
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evening,” said Cranmer. * Beautiful 
kangaroo-tail soup.” 

“It’s out of the question,” said 
Purbright. ‘‘ Ace backwoods cook I 
may be, but such a job is beyond 
me. The little woman bought it; 
let her make soup of it.” 


Purbright’s wife frowned. “If 


the fan-belt breaks and we cannot 
immediately obtain another,” she 
said, a note of command in her 
voice, “IT shall make the soup, for 
exasperation and self-pity will have 
left you both useless. If the fan-belt 
does not break, Cranmer shall do it 
as a penalty for fussing about 
the need for a spare. Otherwise, 
Purbright shall make it.” 
“Otherwise?” said Purbright. 


“You mean that if it breaks, and if 


we can immediately replace it, I am 
to do it?” 

“Yes,” said his wife, 

“Fair enough,” said Purbright. 

“Agreed,” said Cranmer, sud 
denly alert. 

The next day, one hundred 
miles short of Mildura, the belt 
broke at a point where the route 
map had nothing to say but “follow 
track to left around sand-hill.” 


Cranmer was driving and there was 
the rattle as before. 

“| filled the radiator this morn- 
ing,” said Purbright, “and replaced 
the little tin in the boot.” The car 
stopped and he got out. “ Anyway,” 
he said, as he opened the bonnet, 
“T shan’t have to make that soup 
this evening.” 

“No?” said Cranmer. 

Once Purbright’s head was 
under the bonnet his wife began to 
rummage in the picnic basket at her 
feet. Cranmer, turning round and 
kneeling on the driving seat, reached 
into the back of the car and began 
to undo the top of his kit-bag. 
Purbright returned toaside- window. 
“It’s broken, all right,” he said. 
“We'd better camp and hope for 
another car. We have yet to meet 
our one for to-day.” 

“What about using this?” sug- 
gested Cranmer, producing a rubber 
ring from his kit-bag. “I bought 
it in Alice Springs. As I say, I never 
like to travel without a spare. Since 
that day near Machrihanish .. .” 

“IT think we ought to use our 
own,” said Purbright’s wife, pro- 
ducing another from her picnic 
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basket. “It was lying about in the 
garage the morning we left and I 
thought we might as well have it.” 

“T can hardly wait to see Pur- 
bright dealing with that kangaroo’s 
tail this evening,” said Cranmer 
complacently. 

Purbright found his voice. “I’m 
sorry to disappoint you both,” he 
said, “but it’s still hanging from 
that bough near Broken Hill. When 
I loaded up this morning I forgot 
to put it in the car.” He took the 
ring from his wife and returned to 
the front of the car. ‘‘I remembered 
everything else: the axe, all the 
tent pegs, the camera, the paraffin 

His head disappeared under 
the bonnet. 


& & 


“Surmounting the upper decks are 
tiny lifeboats, of which in all there are ten. 
The anchor cable winch is complete with 
cables. The derrick winches are all in 
place, and ventilators gleam in white 
paint. 

Even the barnacle on the bridge can 
be seen . ‘is 


Advt. in Swansea Evening Post 
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T is time some ardent mass- 
researcher examined the pre- 
tence that pantomimes are still 
for children. In the big Christmas 
shows, that are no longer panto- 
mimes but a series of music-hall 
turns jazzed up with the glitter, the 
smut and the spectacular vulgarity 
of a fun-fair, there are many 
moments when the cynic murmurs 
to himself “Just the thing to please 
the little ones.” The theory—no 
doubt good business—behind this 
revolution seems to be that adults 
are a tasteless lot who must be 
amused at all costs, and that after 
that the children can get their fun 
where they can. 

Dick Whittington, in which the 
story counts for little, su fers con- 
siderably from these drawvacks, and 
contains lushly sentimental croon- 
ings to which no child with any self- 
respect could listen without mutiny ; 
at the same time it would be unfair 
to suggest that in this case there is 
not, side by side with presumably 
elder joys, generous provision for 
the young. The forward line, for 
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{Dick Whittington 


Mr. Pastry—Mr. Ricnarp Hearne 


instance, consists of Mr. SonNnrIEe 
Hate, Mr. Richarp HEARNE and 
Mr. Frankie Howerp. All are 
quick to score. Mr. Haue’s bustling 
maternal care and twinkling kind- 
ness mark him out a natural dame; 
very soon he gathers the whole 
house into his ample pocket. Mr. 
HEARNE, looking like a withered 
field marshal surviving from the 
first war, can still take a header 
through a window and is always a 
vintage eccentric. Mr. Hae and 
he are excellent fun, whether being 
taught to make a sploshy variety of 
toad-in-the-hole by a chef closely 
resembling Mr. Philip Harben, or 
inviting pneumonia in a sinking 
ship taking in cascades of water. 
As for Mr. Howerp, where 
I grow a little tired of his one- 
track barrow-boy insolence, others 
obviously think him tremendous. 
Behind these stalwarts are Miss 
VaNnEssSA LE, Dick, Miss Lots 
GREEN, Alice, and two particularly 
choice Christmas plums in THE 
Seven Vortants and Mr. Ros 
Morray. The first are tireless and 
gifted acrobats; the second is a 
juggler with a Praise-God-Barebones 
face and a sorrowful delivery, who 
accomplishes astonishing feats with 
tennis balls and cigar-boxes in a 
winningly malevolent manner. Add 
KNtre’s CHIMPANZEES, some nimble 
dancers, and several major deploy- 
ments reaching their peak in a 
well-staged hunting scene, and how- 
ever you may view it historically 
you have a well-spiced pudding. 


Maria Marten is frankly an 
adult satire on Victorian melo- 
drama, but that doesn’t make it less 
pleasing to clder children, as I 
proved with a thirteen-year-old test 
specimen. He was delighted by the 
rag advertising curtain representing 
the flower of nineteenth-century 
commerce, he booed Mr. Mark 
Dienam’s diabolical William Corder 
in heartfelt rebuke, and in the many 
charming songs with which Mr. 
Atec CiLunes has sprinkled the 
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affair he remarked discerningly the 
seeds of Gilbert and Sullivan. The 
mixture is certainly odd. On the 
one hand the chronicle of Corder’s 
turpitude is as deeply dyed as could 
be wished, and in his attempted 
murder of the baby under a snorting 
railway engine and in his pursuit 
across the roofs of London—in- 
geniously arranged with diminishing 
models—you have the proper spirit 
of melodrama ; onthe other hand, you 
have an undercurrent of innocent 
sentiment expressed in artless verse, 
most agreeably sung. Mr. Diagnam 
takes to villainy with relish and 
confidence, Miss 8S. WiLLIAMs makes 
a touching Maria, and a small cast 
triumphantly disguises itself as a 
large one. The programme, a fine 
“period” document, is (for once) 
well worth sixpence, 


Recommended 

Dear Charles (New), a neat 
comedy that suits Yvonne Arnaud 
perfectly. Dial “M” for Murder 
(Westminster), a good crime jigsaw. 
Wild Horses (Aldwych), family 
Travers. 


Erto Krown 
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The Crimson Pirate—The Man Who Watched Trains Go By 


HE Burt Lancaster burlesque 

adventure-story shows signs 

of becoming accepted as a 
quite distinct and identifiable form, 
like the comedy thriller or the 
musical. What I take to have been 
the first of its kind, The Flame and 
the Arrow a year or two ago, took us 
by surprise: not everybody ven- 
tured to commit himself on a point 


Captain Vallo 


that seemed to me absolutely un- 
deniable—that there were moments 
and incidents and, particularly, 
lines of dialogue that cannot possi- 
bly have been meant to do anything 
but amuse by their absurd, farcical 
incongruity in what was on the face 
of it a spectacular costume melo- 
drama such as Hollywood has been 
expecting us to take seriously for 
years. Ten Tall Men, the exagger- 
ated Foreign Legion story, was in 
places with still more 
obviously deliberate intent; now 
comes The Crimson Pirate (Director : 
Ronert SrtopMAK), where the 
tongue almost perforates the cheek 
and where the cheerful 
absurdity has been increased to a 
point at which nobody at all could 
have the complacency to think it 
unintentional, (In the publicity the 
situation is rather neatly summed 
up by a skull-and-crossbones in 
which the skull not only grins but 
winks.) What makes this burlesque 
piratical adventure different from 


comic 


dose of 


the same kind of thing as it might 
be done by, for example, Abbott 
and Costello, is the essentially 
“straight” framework. The eight- 
eenth-century period mounting, the 
visual splendour of the full-rigged 
ships and the Caribbean island 


scenery in Technicolor, the grain of 
historical possibility at the root of 


the plot—all these would suit a 


(The Crimson Pirate 


Burr LANCASTER 


serious work; it is simply that at 
frequent intervals there is something 
like a Keystone-comedy chase, or a 
bit of Marx-Brothers by-play, or a 
comic line crazily out of key. Burt 
LANCASTER and his smiling hench- 
man Nick Cravat have a wonder- 
fully acrobatic time as pirates, and 
several subsidiary parts are played 
seriously enough or with only slight 
exaggeration (I liked Torin 
THATCHER as a first mate with the 
professional good name of piracy at 
heart), but the most endearing 
figure is JAMES HAYTER as a char- 
acter who combines the appearance 
of Dr. Johnson with a scientific 
acumen that enables him to im- 
provise, on the eighteenth-century 
spot, a useful number of twentieth- 
century inventions. The 
thing is great fun. 


whole 


I don’t know why they ‘ve left 
the second “the” out of the title of 
The Man Who Watched Trains Go 
By (Director: Haroutp French); 
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the description of GEorGES SIMEN- 
ON’s famous personage loses a 
familiar rhythm without it and 
becomes, I should have thought, 
not less but more awkward to say. 
This is not by any means all they 
have changed, either, though I 
can’t recall many details of the 
original story after ten years. This 
film is far more of an ordinary crime- 
and-pursuit thriller than a true 
Simenon study of character: the 
minor figures are often conven- 
tional or hastily-sketched types, 
the backgrounds lack the freshly 
convincing firmness of a Simenon 
scene. Nevertheless CLaupDE Ratns 
makes a considerable impression in 
the name part, even though it is (so 
far as I can remember) hardly the 
character meant by the author. 
This is not very much more than an 
insignificant man tempted by oppor- 
tunity to go off with a lot of money 
and in the end demoralized by the 
troubles it gets him into. But there 
are several passages of good sus- 
pense, and the piece is never less 
than entertaining. 

* * sf 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
London news is the 
appearance of REN£CLEMENT’s long- 
awaited Les Jeux Interdits, adver- 
tised as The Secret Game; more of 
this next week. The top established 
ones are also foreign: Miracolo a 
Milano (10/12/52) and Les Sept 
Péchés Capitaux (24/12/52). 


Biggest 


No outstanding new releases. 
Don’t overlook the earlier ones T'he 
Thief (26/11/52) and The Turning 
Point (29/10/52). 

RicHaARD MALLETT 


\The Man Who Watched Trains Go By 


Kees Popinga—CiLaupE Rains 
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Exterior Depths 


The Crown and the People. Allan A. Michie. 
Warburg, 25/- 


Queens, Crowns 
Hutchinson, 12/6 


Clothes. James Laver. 


Secker and 


and Coronations. Lewis Broad. 


Burke, 21/- 


ISTORIANS, never so very far behind the 

scientists, are beginning to realize the importance 
of surface. Pageantry is not merely a glittering 
coating but something fundamental to social life. 
Mr. Allan A. Michie, unlike some other American com- 
mentators on the British Monarchy, realizes this, and 
his grasp of the profundity of appearances makes 
The Crown and the People a satisfying contribution to 
sociology. 

Despite its slick, amusing presentation, this closely 
packed collection of information contains a good deal 
that will be new to almost any reader, together with 
a good selection of illustrations. Sometimes Mr. 
Michie makes a bloomer, usually historical; but he 
succeeds wonderfully in his main aim, the interpretation 
of an Institution to a nation that tends to be hostile to 
the very idea of it. There is evident a slight tension 
vetween the solid study of the functions and methods 
of the Monarchy, for which Mr. Michie has obviously 


prepared himself with great industry, and the string 
of “human interest stories” required by his journalistic 


assignments. Objections have been raised to his 
gossipy anecdotes because conversations within the 
Royal Family cannot be reported from certain know- 
ledge, and also because the “film star” kind of personal 
gossip about Royalties is improper. Mr. Attlee has 
already had to deny the accuracy of one reported 
conversation, and as Mr. Michie cannot be expected 
to reveal his sources some doubt remains of the value 
of his evidence. The objection on the score of “im- 
propriety” is far less convincing: surely it is the opposite 
of respectful to describe Royal Personages as if their 
main characteristic were dullness. Only a pedant 
would cavil at the lively intimacies that Mr. Michie 
handles so gaily and sympathetically. The tone is not 
that of a British writer referring to his own Sovereign, 
but neither is it impertinent or fulsome. The book is 
as interesting and amusing as it looks at first sight and 
considerably more learned and penetrating. 

Mr. Lewis Broad’s Queens, Crowns and Coronations 
is a revision of his “Crowning the King.” It does not 
pretend to be more than a jog-trot compilation of 
information about the ceremony past and present, 
with some varied pictures. It contains a good many 
odd details of interest and some useful quotations, 
especially Cranmer’s description of the crowning of 
Edward VI and Queen Victoria’s own account of her 
Coronation. It should be suitable for school libraries, 
though Mr. Broad’s authorities for constitutional 
history are rather elderly by now. He brings out 


particularly well the wealth of symbolism in the ritual, 
where every movement in the long service has a precise 
reference to some legal or spiritual reality. 

Mr. James Laver has for many years been arguing 
learnedly that the history of costume is not just an 
oddment of social history, something stuck in at the 
end of a textbook, but one of the main keys to the 
development of the human race. The more profound 
the social change the more closely it is related to 
alterations in appearance. Costume reflects accurately 
the movements of the racial or national Unconscious. 
As Clothes is published in a series devoted to The 
Pleasures of Life, Mr. Laver has to hold his theories in 
check, but from time to time in the course of this 
anthology with comments he allows himself a sentence 
or two of generalization, with an ironical refusal to 
hedge. He will turn from tracing the development of 
the crinoline through the eyes of satirists and fashion- 
writers to point out that periods when hoops are worn 
have been periods of expanding population. He even 
says that hats get larger just before maior social 
upheavals. Most of the time, however, he is quoting 
in a carefree manner from all kinds of descriptions of 
English dress, favourable and unfavourable, and from 
commentators on the more theoretical side of the subject. 
The appearance of this illustrated volume is worthy of 
the importance of the appearances it describes. 


R. G. G. Price 


Arnold Bennett. Reginald Pound. Heinemann, 21/- 

The complexity of Arnold Bennett’s character 
baffled his contemporaries, and is no less baffling to-day. 
Only in his remarkable industry and unfailing crafts- 


manship as novelist and journalist was he in any way 








consistent: he was prudent and prodigal, grandiose and 
petty, generous and calculating, tough and desperately 
weak. He taught men “How to Live on 24 Hours a 
Day,” while he himself could only work and. worry, 
exult momentarily in his literary and worldly triumphs, 
and lie night after night sleepless and tormented. In 
this biographical study Mr. Pound makes no attempt 
to revalue Bennett’s work as novelist, journalist and 
playwright, but his portrait of the man, the man-about- 
town, the literary lion and the unflagging craftsman 
makes extremely good reading. He has had access to 
new and important material, notably the Wells- 
Bennett correspondence and hitherto unpublished 
portions of the Journals. “You are the best friend 
I’ve ever had,” writes Wells. “‘ You have just got to 
face the fact,” writes Bennett, thanking Wells for a 
copy of “Mankind in the Making,” “that I was con- 
tinuously irritated by the bad technique of the 
writing.” He visits a sick peer and remarks in the 
journal, ‘‘B———’s pyjamas second-rate”; and in that 
strange observation we are as near to the quintessential 
Bennett as we are ever likely to get. A. B. H. 


Mid-Century Journey. William L. Shirer. Hale, 16/- 


In the mid-century year 1950 Mr. Shirer left the 
U.S.A. for Europe ‘to find out where we stood,” 
because “if one could travel back and forth not only in 
space but in time, perhaps some perspective would 
develop and some bit of understanding” of the whole 
international situation. Hence this absorbing travel 
diary which for thoughtfulness, clarity of vision, and 
sound judgment is second to none among recent 
comparative surveys of pre- and post-war Europe and 
which even excels the ‘Berlin Diary” that deservedly 
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made him world-famous. 


There are many lessons to 
be learnt from his 


poignant account of the 
changes good or bad or indifferent that war 
brought in its train. Moreover, his clear-cut 
recollections of men and events in pre-war Europe 
are more than nostalgic evocations, and, indeed, 
form a part of the historic background to all that has 
happened, and that is still happening, in Europe and 
elsewhere. A noble and notable book. 


1.F. D. M. 


The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 1914-1919. 


‘ 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25/- 


Sdited 
by Robert Blake. 


This volume consists of the Field Marshal’s diaries 
and some incidental correspondence with explanatory 
links well stitched in by the editor. From the personal 
daily records of a great commander in a world war 
much might be expected—the solemn weighing of 
mighty issues, the burdens of intolerable responsibility. 
Here, instead, are endless trivialities, little comings and 
goings, chat and back-chat, with all the emphasis on 
conflict on the home front and never an echo from the 
agonizing struggle going on only a few miles away. 
The writer does show up as rather a more lively 
military chess-player than had been supposed and there 
is a little new light on certain political matters not 
now of much importance, but on the other hand his 
merciless decrying of colleagues will be rightly resented 
on behalf of men of established reputation, more 
especially as it contrasts with a certain degree of com- 
placency reserved for himself alone. Haig was a 
bigger man than these papers suggest. His case would 
have been better left with his official biographers. 


c.c. P 


SHORTER NOTES 


Annapurna. Maurice Herzog. Cape, 15/-. The story 
of the 1950 French Himalayan Expedition and its conquest of 
Annapurna, the highest mountain yet climbed by man. Early 
organizational details, from a desire to omit nothing, hang 
fire, but a terrible and sustained excitement follows the 
victorious phrase ‘‘ Above us there was nothing,” as the maimed 
and blinded party make their six weeks’ descent. The writing 
here is woundingly graphic, and the translators serve the author 
well, 

The Trial of Bébé Donge. Georges Simenon. Rout- 
tec'ge, 9/6. The trial itself occupies little space in the story, 
which begins with Bébé Donge’s attempt to poison her husband 
and traces in fascinatingly elliptical narrative and dialogue the 
incidents and details from which he gradually comes to 
understand why she did it. 

The Producer. Richard Brooks. Heinemann, 15/-. 
Novel about an independent producer in Hollywood: his 
troubles with the writers, the actors, the technicians, the studio 
financiers, the sniffers-out of Communists, and his own family. 
The theme is not unfamiliar, but the cireumstantial film-making 
detail. has never been more fully or readably presented. 

More Tavern Talk. Collin Brooks. James Barrie, 
10/6. Detached paragraphs of conversation that is all that 
conversation should be, reminiscent, controversial, entertaining. 
Combines the width of experience of age with the sharpness of 
experience of youth. Mr. Brooks has an individual mind and a 
tautly sociable style. 

The Reluctant Gardener. Ethelind Fearon. Pictured 
by Alex Jardine. Jenkins, 6/-. A serio-comic little book full 
of bright ideas for avoiding unnecessary work. One pities the 
young fruit-tree left’ to Mrs. Fearon’s “ pruning’; but can 
recommend the chapters where watering cedes to mulching 
and irrigation, privet hedges to Berberis stenophylla and poison 
sprays to good cultivation and a staff of ladybirds. 
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YUM-YUM FOR VICTORY 


OW to get through 50 lb. of a delicious health 
drink, however delicious and healthful, by 
February 23? 

Thatisthe problem facing the Parkers of Whetstone. 
The Parkers are a family of five, every member of which 
is “all out” to collect the requisite number of Yum- 
Yum lids and so qualify individually for the Yum-Yum 
Coronation Gift Cruet. ‘‘ Most families would be more 
than content with one cruet, lavishly embossed as it 
promises to be and with detachable clip handle for 
easy cleaning,” laughs Mrs. Parker. ‘But not ours, 
oh dear no! Fair shares for all, Mum, they say, it’s 
historic and we’ve got our lives to live, think of our 
grandchildren eating out of it, goon Mum you couldn’t 
be so mean and remember little Tommy won’t want 
one at his age, little Tommy not want a cruet! I said, 
you get this straight, you two, little Tommy has his 
like the rest of you or not a cruet crosses this 
t eshold!” 

Mrs. Parker wears a neat, flowered overall and is 
a small, slim woman. ‘Which I won’t be for long,” 
she says merrily, “seeing as little Tommy can’t touch 
a drop, doctor’s orders, and Dick and Maisie eating at 
the canteen and coming home all hours when I can’t 
do more than leave the tin out with a paper flag stuck 
in a slice of stak tread, real pleading messages I write 
in capitals and different every night, and always a 
joke or a bit of news slipped in, you'd think they'd 
have that much curiosity, and as for you, Dad, no 
call to go muttering, I know I'll be lucky to get a 
quarter of a tinful down you and beer the price it is, 
now if you dug that garden proper instead of combing 
it you'd be glad of a rich vitamin-crammed drink in 
which you can taste the  triple-milled 
flour!” 

Before the Committee of the Yum-Yum Club left 
this hospitable household it was fascinated to see Mr. 
Parker, called from his digging with a shout of “‘ Here’s 
your dratted beer,” take one sip of the curiously tacky 
liquid and, with an oath, fling the rest over the 
chrysanthemums. ‘Just a big boy at heart,” smiled 
Mrs. Parker, leaning on the window-sill to watch. 
‘There now, if I haven’t knocked the tin off, all over 
the floor!” 


semolina 


* # * * 8 *# * 


Mrs. Parker will win through. But what of Mr. C. 
Topp, an Aylesbury statistician who lives alone and 
has calculated that his daily pint of Yum-Yum, at the 
strength he likes it, will exactly last him the allotted 
time ? 

“Before this wretched cruet business cropped up,” 
he said, up-ending his mug to get at the last dreg, and 
lowering it with a trembling hand, “I drank my mugful 
nightly with my bread and cheese and never gave it 
a thought. Now that I have worked out just how 
much of the stuff I drink a month—well, it’s pulled me 
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up. I saw how easily the thing could get a grip on me, 
and I swore to stick to the ration. And now. . .” 
Mr. Topp’s voice trailed off as he scraped the mug 
frantically with a pickle-fork. The Committee noted 
his unshaven face and odd socks, also the dirty 
crockery and old newspapers piling the bed-sitting- 
room. Asked where he planned to keep the cruet, he 





snapped “Wouldn't have one as a gift.” 
then, consider handing over his discarded Yum-Yum 
lids? Mr. Topp raised his pickle-fork with a terrible 
ery, and the Committee unanimously left. 


Would he, 


# + * * + # * 


From Mr. Topp it is but a short step to Dr. ——, 
of Harley Street. ‘The thing about Yum-Yum,” he 
boomed, “is that you may drink it happily for weeks, 
perhaps years, and then- ~wham! Never again. The 
reason? The system, that complicated and delicate 
piece of machinery, is revolting. So, in my opinion, 
is———as I was saying, drink your Yum-Yum in 
cheerful surroundings, get plenty of fresh air, eat 
plenty of salads, wear light but warm clothing and 
your holiday will really ‘do you good.’” 


# a a k & % 


* 


Miss Norah Bunch, a City Secretary, approaches 
the situation with brisk common 
always wanted a cruet,” she says, “but on my salary— 
which with rent, lunches, fares, dress budget, sub- 
scriptions (I read and am a keen tennis-player), shoe- 
repairs, office wedding-presents, etc., leaves little over 
for luxuries—I have never been able to afford one. 
Now comes. this magnificent free offer! I am sure that 
I shall enjoy the Yum-Yum, which is free too, if you 
think of it as paying for the cruet.” 


sense. “I have 


& ob hk so hk ¥ ok 


Finally—for this week’s Club Notes are over- 
running their space—we print the following recipe 


from Mrs. Harris of Cliftonville: 

“ Yum-Yum Shape. 8 oz. Y-Y, drop of cochineal, 
do. vanilla. Pour cupful boiling water on Y-Y, beat 
vigorously, turn into jelly mould, leave to set. I 
should have said put the vanilla and cochineal in, of 
course, and put it in the water not in the Y-Y or it 
will look and taste marbled. This is an excellent 
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pudding, i.e. as likely to be eaten as any other of that 
kind, and 20 and you have your cruet! We are all very 
keen in this house, the kiddies can talk of nothing else. 
I should also have said do not actually wait for it to 
set as it never will, really. 


I wish the Club every 
success in whatever it is for.” 


ANDE 


& 


My COLD 


VIVE me my January cold, 
Grant me a day in bed; 
Hurry downstairs and find some old 

Novel I have not read. 

Let me enjoy my rheumy state, 
Nurture my slight disease ; 
Kindle a fire inside my grate— 

Coddle me, please. 


How about sending out for fish ? 
Buy the expensive kind; 

Serve me a light and tempting dish 
Fit for my frame of mind. 

See that my door is tightly closed, 
Fetch me some gums to chew; 

Let me be justly indisposed— 
Cherish me, do. 


Do not deny each small request, 
Humour my simple fun; 

Usually other people rest, 
I am the hardy one. 

I am the taker-up of trays, 
Never a type who shirks, 

But here, at last, is my day of days 
So—GIMME THE WORKS! 


“Salt and pepper, dear?’ 








NOTICE 
Articles, Sketches, Drawings et« 
the U.S.A. 
request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
conditions, namely, 
the full retail price of 6d.; 


. published in PU 


Elsewhere Overseas Ijd 


Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a staniped and addressed E 
NCH is specifically reserved to ~ Proprietors thr My ve sae 

and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are 
CONDITIONS OF SAL} 
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,) Reg'd at the G.P.O. asa Newspaper. Entered as 2nd-class Mail M&tter at the New York, N.Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Year ly, including Extra Numbers and I’ sting 


elope or Wrapper The entire copyright in all 
motries signatory to the BERNE CONVENTION, 
erefore expressly forbi Tne Proprietors will, however, always consider any 
AND SU PPLY This periodical is soid subject to the following 

or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade, except at 

mutilet- ! in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade 


, P.O. Sony 


Gt. Britain and Ireland 14d. : Canada Id. 
18 36/6 (U.S.A. $5.25); Canada 34/- or $5.00. 
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Something for everybody in this 


GUIDE TO THE AGA WAY OF LIFE 


LEISURE. That’s what you could do with a lot more of. That’s what | Now Ma’am—won't you try these for size? 


the Aga way of life brings with it. USUAL SIZE HOUSE, NO CENTRAL HEATING 
No fires to clear out, lay and light each morning(the fire never goes out). | Ma'am, the Aga CB fits you perfectly. Two ovens 
No fumes, no clinker, no soot or flying ash— an (roasting and simmering), two hotplates (boiling and 
’ j ying d, above all, no bother. simmering), and a kitchen that’s exactly the right tem- 
Every AGA cooker has: perature always, not to mention copious hot water 
@ Roasting oven big enough to do  e@ Really generous Hire Purchase: up to (hot water}—and certainly not forgetting that it can’t, 
justice to a 20 Ib. turkey. five years for cookers, up to two years [1] however much you use it, burn more ten 
@ Simmering oven (same size) for over- for boilers: and no Purchase Tax to | (. 34 tons of fuel a year, Running cost, for all 
night cooking and to keep hot meals pay! this, roughly 1/- a day! 
P sarbenmcss peeessa ir a USUAL SIZE HOUSE, BUT WATER 0.K. 
pint pans) that boils water at a pint a , You ase the Aga’ C’ type. Brighten your life with : 
minute — also grills, fries and toasts. two ovens ~— ons Tonsting, Ons: Geumerag; wo 
@ Sinumering plate (same size) that won't 2 hotplates, Lape boiling, one pian ss te. se 
even let milk boll over, 7 é tiny fuel bill—the Aga * C ’ cannot burn more 
@ Thermostat to keep everything at then 24 tons 0 year. 


exactly the right temperature — no lLaf ae SAME THING WITH SOME CENTRAL HEATING 
dampers, no coaxing, no fuss. : ile 


Your unerring choice of cooker is the Aga ‘C’ — 
a fit companion for the Agamatic boiler (never goes 


/ 2] + [3] out never needs adjusting and 
é .. never makes a nuisance of itself). 
. » » AND AN OPEN FIRE TO SIT BY 


Your open fire chuckles away cheerfully in the Aga 
Open Fire Boiler — which stands, of course, beside 


21 + [¢ the Aga ‘C’ (superlative cooking 
é Lt] at any time of the day or night). 
PAMPERING THE PIONEER 
In the depths of the country, where there is no 
plumbing or running water, there can still be the 


Aga ‘C’ and sidetank! 15 gallons of hot water always 
g on tap — and, for your cooking, two big ovens 














and two big hotplates. 


IF MUSIC BE THE LOVE OF FOOD... 
produce your masterpieces on the Aga ‘ E’. No less 
than four ovens — roasting, baking, simmering and 
warming; two big hotplates for boiling and sim- 
6 mering, and the invaluable oblong warming 
plate. 


GD. FD. & ALL MOD. CON, 

Beside that cooker-to-end-all-cookers, the Aga ‘ E’ 
(that excellent machine which will do the whole 
Sunday lunch while you're at Church) place the 


6] +/3 excellent Agamatic * C ’—the boiler 
, ..¥ that never goes out. 
GD. FD., MOD. CON, + COMFY KIT. 
Relax beside the Aga Open Fire Boiler (just close the 


doors when the weather gets too warm for an open 
fire). Looking very well beside it is the Aga ‘ E* — 


6] + [4 4 excellent ovens, 2 hotplates and a 
Se! warming plate. 


BOILER, BOILER, GLEAMING WHITE... 
actually it’s cream, the créme de la créme. A boiler 
[7 that looks after itself. Live happily ever after 








eee nse cece ns Sade gs scene eane== 


with the boiler that never goes out. 


NOW THEN! Wouldn’t you like to know a little more about it? There are some lovely books you ought to read. 
Please write (no obligation) to: AGA HEAT LIMITED, 2/ 1 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1 











PORTABLE! ECONOMICAL! 
SAFE! 


TILLEY frsuc TILLEY 


RADIATOR.... 


Be independent! With this Tilley Portable Paraffin Pressure 
Radiator you need have no “‘coldspots’’ anywhere! Take 
its comfortable warmth where you want it—when you want 
it! No smoke or smell. Safe and simple to use—and so 
economical—only 14 pints of paraffin for 12 hours’ warmth! 
Cannot spill. Ask your ironmonger to show it to you TO:DAY ! 


In case of difficulty write for illustrated leaflet 
and name of your nearest Stockist to:— 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD. 
Dept. HT/P, 15 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, 


Edinburgh, 2 | HARPER 1000 
FOOD MINCER 


Your ironmonger or 
hardware dealer can 
supply you. 


London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 








42 @ Polished steel cutters for maxi- 


, @ Special rubber-cushioned clamp 


» @ Long handle for effortless 


JOHN HARPER & CO. LTD. 


Mec Staege & fe on 
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Forecast— Fine 

Travelling in all weathers, often at short notice, a man must 
be protected against sudden changes of temperature. 
Chilprufe Pure Wool Underwear is ideal. ‘Its close-knit 
fabric is firm, smooth, and comfortable at all times; warm 
but not overheating. Faultless fit and finish, remarkable 
durability, and unique protection from colds and chills, 
make Chilprufe the choice of discerning men everywhere. 


Chilprufe 


CHILPR Rage. 
1S wre . or MEN 
PURE WOOL Ask your outfitter or write for 
~ RFECT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 





HARPER sae 
HOUSEWARES 


Gleaming green-mottle vitreous 
enamel for easy cleaning. 


mum efficiency. 


WOVEN NAME TAPES 
CASH'S OF COVENTRY 


which wil! not damage any 





table top. 


mincing. ' BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 


Me pT is 
Serial Ro Pr 1874 
(00D HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
(Week — 





. wm 
AUSTITUTES STARDARMS 





LIST FREE FROM 
° wie. Fee 














H.333 
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| drinking 


Tea Merchants 
By Appointment to 
the late King George V1 
and the late Oneen Victoria. 


Pos eee 


Lots of people buy “cheap” tea, for 


economy, and then use more of it 
because they can’t taste it unless 
they make it “extra strong”! 
Intelligent people buy a quality 
blend because the flavour and 
aroma of the better leaf can be 


enjoyed to the full when brewed at 
| normal strength. This is much 


nicer, and more economical than 
“cheap” tea brewed 
black. Why not experiment! Buy 
one of these Ridgways teas next 
time and note how much further 


Flavour 


versus 


strength 


Ridgways H.M.B. (Her Majesty's 
Blend) has a delicate yet pronounced 
flavour and aroma. At ‘1/s5d. the quartet 
it goes further than many a ‘cheaper’ tea. 


Ridgways DELICIOUS (Small 
Leaf Blend). Quick-brewing, yielding 
a richer colour and bolder flavour. 
1/2d. the quarter. 


| the pleasure goes! 


quisite sheets, pillowcases and towels by | 
Horrockses | pittance ahieaier oon 
the (reatest Name in Cotton | bh 


——— a 
RIDGWAYS LTD. OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 290-4314 OLD STREET 








CVS-14 


Lovely, lasting 
Osram lighting 


Makes a welcome 


THE }” FLAT BASE 

MAKES PERFECT 

CONTACT WITH HOT PLATE 
AND CUTS CURRENT COSTS 


WAN. BRAN 


Ground Base 


ALUMINIUM HOLLOWARE 
For perfect Hot Plate cooking 
From leading Stores, Electrical Dealers and Ironmongers 


In the home for a LIFETIME 


Bulpitt & Sons Ltd., Birmingham 18 A EEL. Produc 


The General Electric Co. Lud. 
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ROSS S Indtan Tonic Vater 


blends with any fine gin in a subtle mellow harmony 











| Woolibew No. 14. With appropriate apologies. 


-_— 


standby jo 
STOMACH UPSETS 


What a real friend of the family is 
* Milk of Magnesia '*. Grown-ups’ 
indigestion . . . teen-age acidity 
++» the youngster’s tummy upsets 
~— ‘Milk of Magnesia’ dispels 
them all. Baby’s * windigestion ’ 
too, is soon put right. 


But ‘Milk of Magnesia’ is more 
than a pleasant and effective ant- 
acid — it acts gently but surely as 
a laxative as well. A bottle kept 
handy in the Medicine Cabinet en- 
sures ready relief whenever the 
need arises. 





“My, kingdom for a horse!” cried Richard the Third. 
“Nay, King!” said a Yorkist who overbeard 


“Happen tha never went to School? 


4 oz. size 1/9 — 12 oz. size 3/6 


‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 


Cour 3 L for Life 


In every Riding there’s no substitute for Wool!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| There is no substitute for 





a Sets keep their 
—~ charm much longer 

. are needed less often 

. . » when waves and curls 
are firmly held by Kirbigrips 


‘KIRBIGRIP 





Curved to 
fit head 


Stronger 
snugly 


spring grips 


for those engaging tresses 
| « hair more Sirmly 
| Made in England by 


| KIRBY BEARD & CO. LTD 


| Birmingham, London, Redditch and Paris 


Plencatachellom’ 


GENUINE MADRAS 


| CURRY POWDER 





Peacock Brand 
FROM ALL GOOD GROCERS AND STORES 


‘| “MELANYL” 
| THE MARKING INK 


| MARKS LINEN 
H.30 INDELIBLY 









































King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 





ila 








&é 


‘KingGeorael)” 
Olt Scotch lhishy Pepe loiired 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTO - EDINBURGH 











/ 


ver open door 


LADDIE’S LAMENT 

“There was a time when | cou!d take my 
choice of the warmest room or the cosiest 
easy chair. Now every door closes auto- 
matically and when I’m in | can't get out, 
and when I’m out ! can’t get in to any room. 
It’s 7. dog’s life! Unfortunately, the master 
is delighted with the difference. He says the 
rooms are quieter, warmer and free from 
draughts—and he doesn’t find dog hairs on 
the settee! "’ 


The Moral — fit the im- 
proved Bescot Door Closer. 


Gueoranteed for two years 


Cescriptive leaflet 
on request 


8. 8B. & N. LTD. BROCKHURST CRESCENT, BESCOT, WALSALL, Staffs. 
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ICAAYRIL,, 


i Best for all \ 
| occasions 
| ar ae ~ 


STATE EXPRESS 


555 


The Best Cigarettes 
in the World 


8Y BPROMm Tent mY 
ie FOSACKO CO LTO 


oe 
"Stare Chpagss 

CAReTT! mamuractuares 

ro fa (alt sm C108 # 


E €XPRESS 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the 
benefits are slightly different). You make agreed regular 
monthly, half-yearly, or yearly payments to the Sun Life of 
Canada. At 55, you will receive £4,159 plus accumulated 

q : | dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumulated divi- 
9 g g 2 : j g — If you are over 45, the benefits are available at a 
‘ : g g ater age. 
You can t Yy \. YiYyy £3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to 
g Y yy age 55, your family would receive £3,000 even if you had 
a child Yy y | lived to make only one payment under the plan, 

Yy YY INCOME TAX SAVED.— Income tax payers are entitled 
to the appropriate relief from tax on all premiums paid 
under this plan. 

By filling up and sending the enquiry form (postage 1}d 
if unsealed) you can obtain details suited to your persona! 
requirements. Or letter will do. The plan can be modifie J 
to fit savings large or small, and the proportionate cash or 
pension is in most cases available at 50, 55, 60 or 65. Jt 
also applies to sons and daughters who would greatly benefit 
by starting now. 
To M. Macaul 
(General Manager for British Isles) 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of CANADA 
wealth of goodness stored up in SevenSvaS cod liver oil. 22, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


mL: \s I should like to know more about your Plan, as 
This ensures the healthy, happy future that goes with advertised, without incurring any obligation. 


NAME 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


SevenSeaS COD LIVER OIL | ADDRESS 


Sea-fresh, vitamin rich, daily SevenSeaS — golden liquid 
or handy capsules — builds up reserves of health and energy. 





but you can give practical protection with the natural 


a sound constitution, sturdy bones and strong teeth. 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
Every chemist sells SevenSeaS Cod Liver Oil from 1/6, capsules from 1/9, Punch 7.1. 53. 




















Your problem issolved. Here is “ Hawkins 
Tiffee”—the new automatic tea maker, to 
ovide you with early morning tea—piping 
ot at your bedside. Tiffee boils the 
water, makes the tea, switches itself off and 
rings the alarm. * Fully guaranteed. 
Also obtainabl the f; De Luxe “Hawkins 
Tecal” Electric Clock, Reading Lamp and Auto- 
matic tea maker combination. It really is a won- 
derful invention. Printed details from makers: 
L. G. HAWKINS & CO. LTD., 30/35 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2 


AS TELEVISED! 75/- 





(Hawkins) 


From best retailers. 
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* 


ARE SIGNS OF MORE 


Meantime, our ser- 
vice is second to 
none and a promise 
of delivery made is 
a promise kept. 


ON THE WAY 





STEEL STOCKHOLDERS 
ALBION, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. "PHONE: WEST BROMWICH 0561 








| Baits Foner 


WITH A 
| 
| 


ASON MASTER. 


Concrete, brick, marble and 
tiles—you can drill all build- 
ing materials in half the 
time with a Mason Master 
Carbide Tipped Drill. 
PLASTIC RYNPLUGS expand readily 
—trim easily and give a perman- 
ser "Teamanpr'o arte 
r 
ete a 
JOHN M. PERKINS & SMITH LTD. 
LONDON ROAD . BRAUNSTON . WR. RUGBY 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES 


Cancelled Export orders, misfits, etc. 
Direct from all eminent tailors, including :- 
Kilgour, Sandon, Davies & Son, etc. 
Suits, Overcoats, Riding Kit, etc. from togns. 
REGENT DRESS CO., (2nd Floor) 


17 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W.! 
-—— Next Cafe Monico 


| ‘ 

j 
ZYTOCIN can bring very helpful relief to 
sufferers from Catarrh. It is pure concentra- 
ted extract of Garlic (one of the oldest natural 
remedies) activated by patented catalytic 
process 
Odourless «+ Tasteless Digestible 

Try ZYTOCIN to-day! 
63 Tablets 5/-. 21 Tablets I/II 


ZY TOCIN 


From Roots, Timothy Whites & ‘Taylors 
and other leading chemists. Or post 3d. from 
EMION LIMITED (Dept. PU) 
22 GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W./) 








rs FAR 10 








ey 
STONE 

OMICE b Ban 
inc nce Ve 





for perfectly printed 
Labels, Tickets & Tags 


No need to be A 
puzzled. Dapag 
supplies the 
answer to all 
label, ticket and 
tag problems. 


papsd 


A factory-trained Dapag repre- 
sentative who has full experience of the applica- 
tion of labels, tickets and tags to all industries is 
at your command—absolutely free, of course, of 
any obligation or charge. Write now. 


@ ilaion 
Same IN STRIPS 
(> RIE 


DAPAG 7 & 8 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4._ Tel. CITY 5373-6 


SIP IT! poe 0" 
DRINKIT.. 


FoR weet Bel 


DRAIN IT.. 


700 





DUNLOP 
QUALITY 


‘ 


Strength 


and 


good Long Life 


weave 4 


ORIGINAL 


GINGER 
WINE 


Jamous since 1740 


~ we 


DUNLOP 


SEAMLESS RUBBER BOOTS 





Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. (Footwear Div.) 
: peke, Liverpool, 19 1F/mMB5G 





Health & Happiness 
with your help 


5,000 Boys and Girls 
now in our care 
68,000 already received 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 
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In the service of Industry... 


Skill...directed by experience 


Studied craftsmanship and intimate knowledge of 
the user’s needs are essential in the production 
of platinum electrodes for electrochemical analysis. 
They are equally necessary in many other fields of 
Johnson Matthey activity. Skilful direction of both 
hand and machine coupled with unrivalled experience 
enable Johnson Matthey to contribute in full measure 


to greater productivity in many industries. 


Johnson <. 
Matthey 


Pre-eminent in the application 
of the precious metals to the 
needs of industry. 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LIMITED 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 


PROCESS CONTROL FOR INDUSTRY 


- at a lower cost for equipment 


for The DRAYTON Model 50 “DIAL SET” is a relatively inex- 

pensive air-operated regulator, the proportional band of which ts 
ORYING sen : 

adjustable over 50%, of the scvle range. It will give closer contro! 
PASTEURISING under difficult and everyday plant conditions than the more 
VULCANISING elementary types such as self-operated, hydraulically-operated and 
CURING and electrically-operated on-off regulators, without the employment of 
CONDITIONING Pe . 

specially trained or highly skilled attendants, [Ut is available with 
ree | Indicating and Recording features. 

For full details, write for List No. 404-2. 

TEST PLANT, etc. 


pparton “DIAL set” 3° 


Drayton Regulator & Instrument Co., Ltd., West Drayton, Middlesex 


... as ts the 
reputation for service 
and security of the 


THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE C° : INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Administration : 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 yo 











TT} : ; | RIDE ON AN EVEN KEEL 
Le 


4 ON THE ROUGHEST ROAD 
k's 7X You'll 


the limit 


Our four winter sports enthusiasts are in HOW MUCH IS KNOWN 
reality Tufnol bell insulators for overhead 
power lines. They help us to point to the ABOUT TUFNOL? 
unlimited potentialities of Tufnol in industry j 
generally, By way of example: in the case of We have prepared 
the moulded Tufnol bell insulators illustrated, literature containing all P 
absolute reliance can be placed on the impressive the data relevant to 4 


figures of its electrical strength and tensile 1! 

breaking strain — and those figures hold good Tufnol as a material 

under the most adverse conditions of exposure and many authenticated instances of its 
for many, many years. 

But Tufnol is also supplied in sheets, tubes, en = , 
rods, bars, angles, channels, and other standard problems. Our own Technical Staff are 


| 
sections, to be drilled, tapped, sawn, milled, always ready to co-operate in, and report | 
turned, punched, or routed to your own specifi- factually on, any proposed new develop- | 
cation—in your own workshops if required 
Tufnol asks no favours — it can be machined ment. Why not write 
accurately and as easily as hardwood without TODAY? 
revealing the obvious defects of either wood or 


application to engineering and industrial 


metal when subject to corrosive conditions, 


moisture, impact, or simple wear and tear 
The only limit set to the uses of Tufnol is the 
hmit of your own ingenuity in employing this C- oer 1 

very versatile material 


TUFNOL LTD - PERRY BARR -: BIRMINGHAM - 228 
248P 


Learn the French’ they 
speak in France 


No textbook can teach you to . a : : ; 
speak a foreign language Get to know this magnificent Morris Oxford. Experience 


correctly. To do that you the delight of its smooth-riding and controllability, made 
must hear the rhythm, the | possible by torsion-bar suspension. Sense the feeling of 
lilt, the everyday speech of a és ee 

ordinary people. Lingua- y spirited power when the highway invites speed. Then 
phone teaches you by this examine it for finish and styling. You'll discover it has 
quick, thorough, effortless : ** Quality First” in all its features. Ownership will prove 
method. You learn by listen- ‘ 7 : ee é , 
ing to the voices of expert na- ; that traditional Morris reliability is an investment in 
tive teachers on gramophone % long-lasting value. 
records, following the words - Setaaag © 4 

in the illustrated textbook. sae 
In half the usual time, this - Go 
method enables you to speak, 

read and write the language—and, above all, to 5 dive: it when spoken. 
‘There is no formal learning. From the start you are thrown into the 
conversational atmosphere of the boulevard, the café and the plage. Put 
in fifteen minutes a day and in a few months you can express yourself 
freely in the language of your choice. Find out all about this unique, 
modern method of language learning. Post the coupon below. (Unsealed 
envelope, 1}d. stamp.) Full particulars will be sent by return. 


-- LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES--; 


(Dept. P.6) 
* or any of - 


these languages | Name 
(BLOCK CAI 


Gurwan [) seaxisn [1] | Address 
sO: wun) 


1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
Other language...... To the Linguaphone Institute, (Dept. P.6), | 
Linguaphone House, 209 Regent Street, | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 





MORRIS MINOR ® MORRIS OXFORD 


London, W.1. 
Put a cross against the MORRIS SIX 


language and give your Please send me, post free, your 26-page book 

reason for learning about Linguaphone and details of the Week's 
Free Trial Offer 

Reason .. (I have/have no gramophone) 


ss Le 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London. W.1 


—— — — eee we ee ee ee ee 
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MEN OF 
DISTINCTION 


Something to be admired 


Beauty is in the eye of the beholder. The fact that our springs and 
pressings for industry attain pleasing forms in the process of 
manufacture is purely coincidental with our main object of ensuring 
100 per cent efficiency in their particular spheres of operation . . 

they can always be relied upon to maintain an admirable performance 


THE TEMPERED SPRING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Werren St. Sheffield 4 


Gi 


By Appointment 
Biscuit Mocks furers 
to the late King Georges V1. 


— it’s made from M! Vite Price Ltd 


Britain’s finest wheat 


Men of distinction and, indeed, all 
motorists who appreciate smooth, 
sure straight line braking action— 


prefer Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes. 


_ eS Tere 
; a Cc a€ Bt rE 
hydraulic brakes 


All the goodness of the golden, ripe wheat, 
all the richness of MCVitie & Price's long 
experience in the art of baking... that Is 
a combination which makes MACVITA one 
of the more delicious items on any tea or 
breakfast table. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD - LEAMINGTON SPA | sails 
MCVITIE & PRICE LTO. 
EDINBURGH - LONDON + MANCHESTER 
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New Savings 


Brought forward into a New Year 


of great events and promise 


- 


is a growing appreciation of the 


Aanan 


MARA AArVAAASAAasasaayy 


valuable contribution which 


Mechanical Handling can make 


in achieving new savings 


in overall costs. 





Better Materials Handling 
has been shown to offer 
greater opportunity for cutting 


costs than any other single factor. 


The most versatile and 

rapidly applied handling method 
has proved to be the 

fork lift truck .... 








preferably — 


CRimare 


Pioneers of the small diesel, fork lift truck 
COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A) 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


COGENT 
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